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Friends  have  been  very  gracious  to  me  as  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin,  and  I receive  lots 
of  “thank  you’s” — far  more  than  I in  fact  deserve. 

As  a former  English  prof,  I can’t  help  remarking  that  “thanking”  is  related  to  the  same 
root  as  “thinking” — to  thank  someone  is  to  think  of  them,  to  hold  a person  in  one’s  mind 
and  in  one’s  heart.  To  be  thankful  is  to  be  thoughtful  as  well  as  mindful.  Whenever  I am 
thanked,  or  thankful,  I think  of  all  those  who  deserve  to  be  in  our  thoughts,  beginning  with 
God,  the  Source  of  Life  and  Being,  and  extending  to  those  whose  support  makes  our  work, 
and  indeed  our  life,  possible. 

Out  of  this  feeling  of  thankfulness  sprang  the  idea  for  having  a Friends  Bulletin 
Authors’  Party  at  Claremont  Meeting  this  past  month  (see  p.  13).  This  Authors’  Party  was 
a wonderful  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have  freely  contributed  their  work  to  our 
magazine. 

We  owe  a great  deal  to  our  writers,  but  being  Quakers,  we  of  course  don’t  pay  such 
debts  in  cash.  When  it  comes  to  writing,  Quaker  publications  take  seriously  what  George 
Fox  used  to  say:  “Owe  no  man  anything  but  your  love.”  As  one  who  writes  quite  a bit  for 
Quaker  publications  myself,  I know  that  Quakers  also  take  literally  the  Gospel  phrase: 
“Freely  we  receive,  and  freely  we  give.” 

Even  though  Friends  Bulletin  can’t  afford  to  pay  writers  with  cash,  we  certainly  can 
and  should  do  our  best  to  re-pay  them  with  love  and  appreciation.  Some  of  our  writers  and 
artists  are  professionals  who  donate  their  work  freely.  Some  have  published  their  first 
works  in  Friends  Bulletin  and  then  have  become  professional  writers.  Some  just  write  for 
the  heaven  of  it.  For  all  our  writers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  Friends  Bulletin  is  in- 
deed a labor  of  love. 

It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  offer  thanks  both  to  our  contributors  and  to  the 
Source  that  inspires  them  and  us.  To  paraphrase  William  Blake,  true  worship  is  honoring 
God’s  gifts  in  others,  each  according  to  their  talents. 

God  has  bestowed  abundant  gifts  on  Western  Friends.  Even  though  there  are  only 
3,200  members  and  maybe  another  2,000  attenders  in  our  three  independent  Western 
Yearly  Meetings,  an  abundance  of  interesting  articles  and  art  work  never  fails  to  appear 
each  month  in  our  magazine.  Just  when  I think  that  there  is  no  more  ore  in  our  Western 
gold  mines,  I find  a whole  new  rich  vein  of  articles  and  ideas.  I have  come  to  think  that  the 
Source  is  truly  inexhaustible. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  current  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.  I am  sure  that  you  will 
be  as  fascinated  as  I was  by  Joe  Franko’s  extraordinary  “Journey  to  Pakistan”  as  well  as  by 
Lucy  Mclver’s  spiritual  journey  as  a dance  therapist.  I’m  also  pleased  to  introduce  new 
contributors  to  our  magazine,  such  as  Charlotte  Fardelmann,  Judy  Ray,  Bill  Christwitz, 
Peter  Cohen,  Dale  Berry,  Jonathan  Prescott,  and  Myfanwy  Plank. 

In  these  challenging  times,  we  need  all  the  spiritual  nourishment  that  our  Quaker 
authors  provide.  As  I reflect  on  my  job  as  editor,  I see  it  as  being  like  that  of  the  arrange- 
ments clerk  at  a pot  luck  dinner.  The  arrangements  clerk  doesn’t  deserve  credit  for  the 
quality  of  food  that  appears  as  if  by  magic,  or  by  an  act  of  grace,  on  these  blessed  or  some- 
times just  plain  lucky  occasions.  The  credit  belongs  to  those  who  lovingly  prepared  the 
meals.  With  thankfulness  in  our  hearts,  let’s  enjoy  the  offerings  of  our  Quaker  authors. 
Bon  appetit! 

^A. 
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Journey  to  Pakistan 

4/  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Part  One  of  a Three-Part  Series  (Pasadena,  ca) 


Faisal  Mosque,  one  of  the  largest  mosques  in  the  world. — Photo  by  Franko 


Like  many  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  this 
one  started  with  a seeming  coincidence. 
Even  though  US  bombs  were  falling  in 
Afghanistan,  a Claremont  Quaker 
named  Edith  Cole  ( who  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  December  2001  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin)  was  planning  to  make 
her  annual  trip  to  Pakistan  to  visit  her 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  a Muslim 
university  professor  and  has  six  chil- 
dren. When  Joe  Franko,  the  director  of 
the  Southwest  Regional  AFSC  Office, 
learned  of  Edith’s  trip,  he  decided  to 
accompany  her.  Both  Joe  and  Edith  felt 
led  to  see  what  opportunities  for  service 
might  open  during  their  journey.  After 
receiving  spiritual  support  and  guid- 
ance from  their  Meetings,  they  em- 
barked for  Pakistan  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 17.  The  following  article  has  been 
put  together  from  e-mails  that  Joe  sent 
out  while  on  his  trip.  Joe  has  prepared  a 
slide  presentation  that  he  is  willing  to 
share  with  those  who  are  interested. — 
Editor. 

Arrival  in  Lahore  Amid  Rumors 
of  Nuclear  War 

Saturday,  January  19,  2002:  After  a 
twenty-nine  hour  plane  trip  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Lahore,  Pakistan,  we  finally 
arrived  to  what  was  utter  chaos  at  the 
airport.  Neither  Arif  (Edith’s  son-in- 
law)  nor  his  driver  were  there. 

Troops  are  everywhere,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  country  is  on  a war  foot- 
ing. Many  expressed  the  belief  that  war 
is  inevitable,  though  they  believe  it  will 
be  contained.  Already  there  are  refugees 
from  the  border  with  India.  Many  fami- 
lies have  been  pulled  back  from  the  bor- 
der. So  we  will  try  to  assess  that  situa- 
tion while  we  are  here,  too. 

Checking  in  at  the  airport  was  al- 
most easier  than  checking  in  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  man  standing  behind 
me  on  the  check-in  line  was  also  going 
to  Pakistan.  Barry  is  a 58-year-old  who 
was  bom  in  Wales,  though  he  has  no 
trace  of  an  accent.  He  was  accompanied 


by  his  wife,  who  was  very,  very  worried 
about  his  safety.  He  is  rebuilding  the 
airport  at  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  and  will 
be  living  in  a villa  in  Islamabad,  Paki- 
stan, for  awhile.  He  invited  me  to  visit 
him  in  Islamabad  and  we  agreed  to  com- 
pare notes  about  getting  a re-entry  visa 
from  Pakistan.  He  is  also  working  on 
rebuilding  the  American  embassy  in  Ka- 
bul, so  it  will  be  very  interesting  if  we 
can  hook  up. 

He  said  something  very  funny,  which 
illustrates  the  irony  of  this  trip.  He  said 
that  if  war  breaks  out  with  India,  he’s 
heading  for  the  Afghan  border.  He  claims 
that  the  US  troops  there  will  draw  those 
who  want  safety.  He  also  gave  me  his 
iridium  phone  number  and  said  to  call 
him  if  there’s  trouble  as  he  can  have  his 
company’s  plane  here  within  an  hour,  to 
help  us  evacuate.  I didn’t  know  how  to 
tell  him  that  our  place  is  with  the  Paki- 
stani people  and  that  if  war  does  break 
out,  our  work  will  be  right  here!  He  also 
feels  that  if  either  side  uses  nuclear  weap- 
ons, America  will  threaten  the  destmction 
of  both  countries  through  the  use  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  diplomacy  in 
the  new  age! 

We  managed  to  find  a cab  to  take  us 
Lahore  University  of  Management  Sci- 


ences (LUMS),  where  Edith’s  family 
resides.  Our  taxi  driver,  Ariz,  has 
been  driving  a cab  here  in  Lahore  for 
33  years.  He  was  born  in  India  and 
feels  that  India  is  definitely  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  world  situation  to  pur- 
sue attacking  Pakistan.  He  still  has 
family  in  India  and  worries  about 
them  should  war  break  out.  He  doesn’t 
worry  about  his  family  here  in  Paki- 
stan, as  he  feels  that  Pakistan  will 
quickly  win.  He  doesn’t  think  that  ei- 
ther side  will  use  nuclear  weapons. 
Mohammed,  who  sat  next  to  me  on 
the  plane  and  is  from  Manchester,  is 
convinced  that  there  will  be  a limited 
nuclear  war  in  this  region. 

It  is  all  so  unreal.  How  can  anyone 
even  conceive  of  doing  such  a thing? 
Yet  people  here  talk  of  using  nuclear 
weapons  as  if  they  were  conventional 
weapons.  Many  believe  that  no  one 
wants  actual  war,  but  that  the  troop 
buildup  on  both  sides  of  the  border  will 
cause  someone  to  do  something  stupid, 
and  that  will  precipitate  war. 

The  other  component  of  the  atmos- 
phere here  is  the  pervasive  spirituality. 
Islam  is  everywhere  and  1 find  the  com- 
bination of  religion  and  politics  very 
difficult  to  understand. 
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Family  Connections 

When  we  finally  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Arif  and  Sarah,  his  wife  and  Edith’s 
daughter,  we  were  warmly  welcomed. 
They  have  six  children,  and  there  are 
four  other  children  in  this  three-family 
household.  One  of  the  perks  of  Arif  s 
teaching  here  is  this  house,  where  he  and 
two  brothers  and  their  families  live.  So 
it  is  a treat  to  have  lots  of  children  run- 
ning around  my  room.  Already  I am  be- 
ing called  Uncle  Joe! 

Arif  and  I talked  for  a long  time 
about  Islam,  and  he  explained  to  me 
how  I am  to  behave  so  that  I don’t  run 
into  Sarah  or  any  of  the  other  women  in 
this  household.  Basically,  I must  knock 
and  announce  my  entrance  to  each  room 
so  that  any  of  the  women  might  leave. 

Arif  and  I spent  a good  part  of  this 
morning  talking  about  his  particular 
brand  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  called 
Tablil.  It  helps  that  he  is  a mathemati- 
cian like  myself,  and  so  for  both  of  us 
our  spirituality  is  very  tied  to  our  awe  at 
the  mathematical  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  asked  me  many  questions 
about  my  history  as  a Quaker,  just  as  I 
asked  him  many  questions  about  his  his- 
tory with  Islam. 

We  also  talked  about  getting  sup- 
plies to  the  refugee  camps.  Arif  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a translator  who  speaks 
both  Urdu  and  Pashtu,  so  we  will  at  least 
be  able  to  converse,  though  many  seem 
able  to  speak  English.  Little  Hamudi, 
their  nine-year-old  son,  has  started  teach- 
ing me  Urdu. 

One  morning  I had  a conversation 
with  Hamudi,  who  snuck  into  my  room 
at  6:00  a.m.  to  talk.  He  is  the  first  riser  in 
the  house,  and  he  clearly  is  as  taken  with 
me  as  I am  with  him.  He  is  bright  and 
articulate  and  reminds  me  much  of  my 
son  Jaemon  when  he  was  young.  Hamudi 
is  very  much  a Muslim.  He  doesn’t  like 
President  Musharraf  and  thinks  of  the 
Taliban  as  the  good  guys.  He  blames 
Musharraf  for  listening  to  the  USA. 

My  talk  with  Hamudi  is  strangely 
disquieting,  as  I realize  that  he  likes  me 
as  much  as  I like  him  but  that  he  very 
much  dislikes  Americans.  He  sees  us  as 
“King  of  the  World,’’  but  to  him  I am 
more  Uncle  Joe  than  an  American. 

The  hospitality  of  the  families  in  this 


house  is  enormous.  I have  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  women.  Edith,  of  course, 
has  spent  much  time  with  the  women 
and  being  an  American  woman  has  the 
advantage  of  also  being  able  to  talk 
with  the  men.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
limited  to  contact  with  the  children  and 
the  men,  who  are  wonderfully  kind  and 
generous. 


Hamudi  and  friend  on  bicyles — Photo  by  Franko 


Arif  and  I talked  of  astronomy  and 
we  discussed  the  possibility  of  getting, 
through  the  Internet,  thousands  of  tele- 
scopes around  the  world  all  trained  on 
the  same  target  and  using  image  editing 
software  to  put  them  all  together  using 
a mathematical  technique  of  interfe- 
rometry. Such  a picture  would  be  truly 
incredible,  especially  if  it  were  ani- 
mated in  real  time.  What  a metaphor 
for  how  we  might  all,  each  with  our 
own  capacities,  come  up  with  some- 
thing beyond  the  capability  of  any  of 
us! 

I like  Arif  a great  deal,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  take  me  to  mosque  with  him. 
Against  all  the  rules,  we  discuss  relig- 
ion and  politics  with  each  other.  One 
night  he  asked  me  about  my  religious 
beliefs  and  we  talked  until  midnight  of 
some  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  Quakerism  and  Islam. 

Edith  has  talked  with  a nurse  who 
thinks  we  might  help  out  with  setting 
up  a clinic  near  Peshawar.  We  will  go 
to  visit  the  region  with  her  next  week. 
She  indicates  that  for  $300  per  month 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  services 
of  a nurse  and  medicine,  with  occa- 


sional doctor  visits.  That  seems  to  be 
very  doable  if  several  meetings  wished 
to  help  out,  and  would  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  Friends  to  come  here  and  help 
out.  We  will  check  things  out  there  next 
week. 

This  week  we  plan  to  meet  up  with 
Dr.  Leila  Richards,  our  AFSC  area  rep- 
resentative to  Pakistan.  She  will  be  in 
Rawalpindi  for  a few  days  trying  to  ar- 
range the  trip  to  Kabul  for  herself  and 
our  new  representative  in  Afghanistan. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  into  Lahore 
to  visit  the  Shrine  of  Data  Ganj  Baksh,  a 
Sufi  Shrine  to  which  are  attached  an  or- 
ganization to  help  destitute  women  and 
a public  food  kitchen.  I think  of  my 
Friends  at  the  Catholic  Worker  and 
carry  their  thoughts  with  me. 

Pilgrimage  by  Bus 

The  driver  took  us  to  see  the  Faisal 
Mosque.  One  of  the  largest  mosques  in 
the  world  (said  to  hold  100,000  worship- 
pers), it  was  donated  by  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  the  new  Muslim  nation 
of  Pakistan.  Designed  by  a Turkish  ar- 
chitect, the  main  prayer  hall  looks  like  a 
tent,  with  polished  marble  everywhere. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this  nation 
is  not  yet  60  years  old,  especially  when  a 
boy  from  Kashmir  today  showed  me  a 
lock  that  is  over  500  years  old.  Made  in 
the  shape  of  a rat,  it  was  a beautiful 
work  of  art,  complete  with  a long  bronze 
key.  He  was  much  taken  with  my  watch, 
and  I told  him  I needed  it  while  I was 
here,  but  that  I would  send  it  to  him 
when  I left.  He  could  not  believe  it  only 
cost  me  $5.  He  showed  me  his  watch, 
which  cost  him  two  month’s  worth  of 
wages. 

We  also  went  into  Islamabad  today, 
and  the  contrast  with  Rawalpindi  is 
striking.  Islamabad  could  be  any  western 
capital,  with  streets  uncharacteristically 
laid  out  in  a rectangular  grid  arrange- 
ment. Planned  in  the  1960s,  it  has  wide, 
clean  streets,  with  huge  homes  and  gov- 
ernment buildings  lining  each  street. 
Everything  looks  new  and  is  as  far  from 
traditional  Pakistani  as  you  can  get. 

We  passed  by  a burned  out  ten  or 
fifteen  story  building  that  our  driver  said 
had  been  destroyed  by  terrorists  days 
ago.  In  a press  that  is  much  more  open 
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and  diverse  than  our  own,  there  has  ap- 
parently been  no  word  about  this  attack. 
He  said  the  government  has  not  yet  said 
who  was  responsible.... 

We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Rawal- 
pindi to  have  dinner  and  talk  with  Dr. 
Leila  Richards,  our  AFSC  person  in 
Pakistan.  About  an  hour  ago  we  passed 
an  overturned  bus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  The  accident  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  trip  so 
far  has  been  watching  the  driving. 

Our  driver  in  Lahore  has  been  ex- 
cellent, but  we  often  come  within  inches 
of  pedestrians,  horse  drawn  carts,  motor- 
cycles, and  the  wonderfully  decorated 
trucks  that  Pakistan  is  known  for.  The 
roads  have  been  the  most  frightening 
thing  in  this  country  (driving  in  Tijuana 
will  no  longer  be  as  frightening). 

The  most  endearing  thing  about 
Pakistan  to  me  so  far  is  the  thirst  these 
people  seem  to  have  for  beauty.  The 
trucks,  the  buses,  the  fabrics  are  all 
brightly  decorated.  In  the  bus  we  have 
passed  through  some  very  poor  com- 
pounds, yet  even  in  the  poorest  the 
women  wear  brightly  colored  shawls 
and  saris.  Most  things  that  can  be 
painted  are  painted  in  bright  colors  with 
flowers  and  vines  and  geometric  de- 
signs. Most  compounds  have  a mosque, 
many  very  small,  all  white  with  one  or 

Coffee 

The  following  was 
submitted  by  Sandra 
Moon  Farley  of  Red- 
wood City,  who  has 
volunteered  with 
Balkan  Sunflowers, 
an  aid  agency,  and 
visited  the  Balkan 
region  four  times 
since  the  summer  of  1999. — Editor. 

In  Kosovo/a,  the  ancient  tradition  of 
hospitality  is  still  observed.  Hospital- 
ity is  established,  yea,  celebrated  by 
serving  and  drinking  coffee.  Host  and 
guest  are  bound  by  that  coffee  in  a con- 
tract of  mutual  protection. 

This  is  not  our  familiar  brewed  cof- 
fee. Nor  is  it  filtered  espresso.  Cafe 
Turk  is  prepared  in  individual  pots. 
Finely,  finely  ground  coffee  is  stirred 


more  towers.  Islam  and  beauty  are  eve- 
rywhere. 

A trip  like  this  also  reminds  me  of 
how  little  we  really  know  of  this  world. 
We  usually  associate  with  people  who 
are  just  like  ourselves.  Even  if  we  are 
well  traveled,  most  of  us  have,  in  fact, 
seen  so  little  of  the  world.  In  the  last 
year  I have  really  become  aware  that 
even  when  I try  to  keep  my  eyes  open 
and  really  see,  I am  most  of  the  time 
seeing  through  a glass  darkly  colored  by 
the  stories  I tell  myself  about  the  world. 
As  you  read  these  e-mails  you  will 
surely  see  how  dark  are  the  glasses  I 
wear.  In  that  respect  I cringe  when  I 
send  these  out,  and  I am  so  grateful  to 
Arif  and  his  family  for  taking  me  in. 

I will  close  this  for  now  as  we  drive 
up  into  the  mountains,  which  look  very 
much  like  my  beloved  San  Gabriels. 

Arrogance  and  Privilege 

The  two  words  that  have  occurred 
much  to  me  on  this  trip  are  arrogance 
and  privilege.  The  newspapers  here,  and 
the  talks  with  people,  reflect  quite 
clearly  the  arrogance  of  US  power.  We 
do  what  we  want  in  the  world  because 
we  can.  The  newspapers  this  morning 
talked  of  a US  presence  in  Kashmir. 
How  foolhardy  that  is!  To  step  into  the 
situation  between  India  and  Pakistan  is 

into  boiling  sweetened  water.  It  is 
heated,  once  again,  just  to  the  point  of 
boiling  and  poured  frothily  into  a demi- 
tasse  cup.  To  accept  hospitality,  you 
take  a sip  and  wait  for  the  sediment  to 
settle  before  drinking  the  liquid  portion. 

I was  a guest  for  several  days  this 
September  in  the  apartment  of  the  Nura 
family  in  Prishtina  whose  sons  and  eld- 
est daughter  are  university  students.  One 
son  has  lived  with  us  here.  I’m  so  at 
home  there  that  Selime  Nura  let  me  pre- 
pare the  coffee  for  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day. 

Monday,  September  10,  2001,  I went 
down  to  the  town  of  Gjakova  to  visit  an 
English  teacher  friend.  She  served  coffee 
even  before  lunch.  We  shared  language 
teaching  techniques.  Then,  she  told  me  of 
a disturbing  phone  call  she  had  received 
just  two  weeks  earlier. 

The  call  was  from  a Serb  man,  their 
neighbor  before  the  war.  He  said,  “I’m 
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to  invite  both  the  bear  and  the  wolf  into 
the  house.  Our  hubris  in  the  world  is 
overwhelming. 

This  morning,  over  breakfast  in  the 
Pearl  Continental  Hotel  in  Rawalpindi,  I 
was  struck  by  our  privilege.  I am  getting 
to  see  all  classes  of  this  society,  and  the 
realization  of  our  privilege  in  what  we 
have — our  material  possessions — is 
overwhelming. 

Yet  there  is  another  sense  in  which 
we  are  privileged.  It  is  also  a privilege 
for  me  to  be  on  this  trip,  and  I am  re- 
minded of  the  saying,  ‘To  whom  much 
is  given,  much  will  be  asked.’’  We,  who 
have  so  much,  are  asked  to  share  what 
we  have.  In  the  hotel  lobby  was  a box 
labeled  “For  Afghan  Relief.”  It  was 
about  half  full.  All  the  Afghan,  Paki- 
stani, and  international  NGOs  are 
scrambling  to  help.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  what  can  Edith  and  I and  Southern 
California  Friends  find  to  do?  Yet  it  is 
clear  we  are  asked  to  help,  out  of  our 
privilege  and  our  compassion.  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  our  project  must  be  people-to- 
people,  must  be  sustainable,  and  must 
be  a reflection  of  how  privileged  we  are 
to  do  this  work  in  the  world.  □ 

[Next  month:  Encounter  with  the 
AFSC  representative  and  with  various 
Pakistanis.] 

sorry  I did  not  kill  your  son,  Dardon.  I 
should  have  killed  you,  your  husband, 
and  all  three  of  your  children.  I will 
come  back  and  finish  this  business.” 

She  was  deeply  troubled  by  this  and 
had  not  told  her  children.  I had  little  ad- 
vice to  give  her,  for  I am  not  experi- 
enced in  receiving  such  violence. 

I reported  the  death  threat  to  Selime 
Nura  in  Prishtina  that  evening.  She  said, 
“Oh!  Are  they  still  making  those  phone 
calls?  We  used  to  get  a lot  of  them  right 
after  the  war.  My  son  Besnik  told  them, 
“O.K.  Come  on  over.  I’ll  be  waiting  for 
you.  I’ll  serve  you  a cup  of  coffee.” 

I pray  that  I might  have  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  offer  hospitality  to 
someone  who  threatened  my  family.  □ 

[See  also  Journey  to  Bosnia:  A Re- 
turn to  Self  by  Suzanne  Hubbard  O’ Hat- 
nick;  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  # 348,  re- 
viewed by  Lois  Barton  on  p.  18.] 
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Nudged  by  the  Spirit 


Charlotte  Lyman  Fardelmann 


Nudged  by  the  Spirit:  Stories  of  People 
Responding  to  the  Still,  Small  Voice  of 
God  by  Charlotte  Lyman  Fardelmann; 
Pendle  Hill  Publications;  Wallingford, 
PA;  2001;  paperback;  275  pages;  $17.00 
Reviewed  by  Kirsten  Backstrom,  Mult- 
nomah Meeting  (Portland,  OR). 

Charlotte  Lyman  Fardelmann  tells 
her  own  story  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book — how  she  was  “...nudged  by  the 
Spirit  to  create  a charitable  fund  to  sup- 
port Friends  and  others  by  offering  finan- 
cial support  and  prayer”  (p.  xiv),  and 
how,  through  regular  gatherings  with 
grant  recipients,  she  became  more  deeply 
involved  with  their  stories,  and  was  led  to 
share  some  of  those  stories  in  the  form  of 
a book.  She  feels  that  “responding  to 
God  is  a creative  process”  (p.  xiv),  that 
God  works  creatively  through  us  and 
with  us,  and  that  our  own  creative  ex- 
pressions can  be  a kind  of  collaboration 
with  that  Spirit  which  has  nudged  us  in  a 
particular  direction. 

The  people  in  this  book  have  not 
been  led,  step-by-step,  through  a plan 
devised  by  God:  they  have  been  shown 
openings,  and  have  had  to  listen  hard  and 


keep  up  their  courage  and 
faith  in  order  to  proceed 
through  those  shadowy  open- 
ings and  beyond.  Instead  of 
finding  the  path  laid  out  be- 
fore them,  they  have  had  to 
feel  their  way  in  the  dark, 
sensing  the  subtleties  of  the 
divine  landscape  in  order  to 
find  and  create  a way  forward 
that  will  follow  the  Spirit’s 
call.  Fardelmann  describes 
this  process  as  “a  four-stage 
cycle:  input,  gestation,  crea- 
tion and  completion”  (p.  xiv) 
and  the  stories  she  has  chosen 
illustrate  some  of  the  rewards 
and  challenges  of  each  of 
these  stages  in  different  ways. 

Fardelmann  introduces 
her  work  to  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  Preface: 

“I  was  nudged  by  the 
Spirit  to  write  this  book.  It  is  a 
book  of  stories  about  people 
of  today  who,  like  Elijah, 
have  listened  to  God  and  are 
heeding  the  promptings  of 
that  voice.  These  people  are  creating 
positive  changes  in  the  world:  teach- 
ing, healing,  farming,  working  for 
peace  and  justice,  writing  books, 
helping  others  through  the  creative 
arts,  advocating  for  the  oppressed, 
working  with  prisoners,  going  on 
pilgrimage,  praying  for  others,  work- 
ing in  philanthropic  enterprise,  and 
developing  ecumenical  relation- 
ships... Readers  seeking  to  follow 
their  own  divine  leadings  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  way  the  Spirit 
guides  and  nurtures  these  people 
through  their  struggles”  (p.  xiii). 

Since  the  Spirit  addresses  each  of 
us  in  a different  voice,  each  reader  is 
likely  to  be  encouraged  and  inspired 
more  by  some  stories  than  by  others.  I 
found  that,  for  me,  a few  of  the  people 
whose  stories  are  told  in  this  book 
“spoke  to  my  condition”  especially,  and 
so  I will  use  their  chapters  as  examples. 
Other  readers  may  be  drawn  to  some  of 
the  other  stories  mentioned  above. 

William  and  Frances  Taber  took  a 
“sabbath  year”  in  order  to  rest  from 


their  busy  working  lives  and  make  the 
time  and  space  for  a quiet,  gentle,  slow 
and  steady  way  of  listening  to  God. 
The  chapter  that  describes  that  year 
concentrates  on  what  their  lives  were 
like  from  day  to  day,  rather  than  what 
their  goals  were  or  what  was  achieved. 
It  is  particularly  fascinating  to  see  the 
unfolding  of  a mutual  leading  over  a 
shared  lifetime:  how  two  people  have 
learned  discernment  together,  and  how 
their  spiritual  practices  reflect  both 
their  individuality  and  their  sharing. 

Lucy  Mclver’s  journey  takes  her 
through  pain  and  loss,  through  new 
openings,  and  into  expressions  of  the 
depths  of  tenderness,  love  and  faith  in 
movement  and  dance.  She  is  given  di- 
rect guidance  through  a beloved 
friend  and  mentor,  but  must  allow  a 
sense  of  certainty  to  be  bom  slowly 
within  herself  and  through  God  before 
she  is  ready  to  trust  this  leading  fully 
and  follow  it. 

In  following  her  own  clear  leading 
to  prayer  and  contemplation,  Kathryn 
Damiano  must  also  consider  the  mun- 
dane yet  essential  question:  “How  do 
you  pay  the  rent?”  (p.  67)  She  submits 
that  question  to  God,  in  faithfulness 
and  fear,  going  forward  as  she  is 
called,  without  knowing  what  the  prac- 
tical consequences  may  be. 

John  Calvi  also  considers  how  to 
“pay  the  rent”  as  he  works  with  peo- 
ple recovering  from  trauma,  and  ex- 
plores as  well  the  experience  of 
“burnout”,  and  how  to  replenish  his 
inner  resources  so  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  be  of  service  to  others  and 
true  to  the  vital  source  from  which  his 
healing  gifts  spring.  He  reminds  us 
that  “Spiritual  surrender  into  a life  of 
service  cannot  be  done  alone.  One 
needs  support  and  guidance”  (p.  180). 

Many  of  the  other  people  whose 
stories  are  included  in  Nudged  by 
the  Spirit  are  involved  in  active, 
challenging  work  in  the  world,  yet 
all  must  turn  inward  as  well,  to  find 
the  sources  of  their  strengths.  Far- 
delmann concludes,  “The  people  of 
these  stories  have,  with  God’s  help 
and  the  help  of  others,  turned  the 
tiny  mustard  seeds  within  their 
hearts  into  sturdy  trees  in  the  forest 
of  life”  (p.  272).  □ 
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Discerning 
the  “Call” 
of  the  Spirit 

by  Charlotte  Fardelmann 

Dover,  New  Hampshire,  Friend  Meeting 


Charlotte  Fardelmann’ s story  of  how 
Lucy  Mclver’s  life  was  transformed  by 
an  encounter  with  Teresina  Havens 
“spoke  to  my  condition”  since  I had  a 
similar  experience  eighteen  years  ago 
at  a retreat  center  run  by  Teresina  and 
her  husband  Joe  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts ( see  “ Dying  Like  A Friend,  ” FB 
June  2002:  6).  Nudged  by  Teresina,  and 
by  the  Spirit,  Lucy  Mclver,  a Friend 
from  Oregon,  found  her  calling  as  a 
dance  therapist  and  spiritual  healer. 

How  callings  are  recognized  and 
nurtured  is  feelingly  described  in  this 
excerpt  from  Charlotte  Fardelmann ’s 
new  book  Nudged  by  the  Spirit  (see  re- 
view on  previous  page).  A member  of 
Dover  (New  Hampshire)  Meeting  who 
frequently  leads  workshops  related  to 
the  spiritual  journey,  Fardelmann  regu- 
larly travels  to  Oregon  and  to  Arizona 
to  visit  family  and  would  be  willing  to 
lead  a workshop  or  discussion  group  for 
those  interested  in  these  areas.  Char- 
lotte is  also  a Traveling  Friend  for 
Friends  General  Conference.  Also 
available  for  workshops,  Lucy  Mclver 
has  published  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet 
called  A Song  of  Death,  Our  Spiritual 
Birth:  A Quaker  Way  of  Dying,  which 
was  reviewed  by  Jean  Trial  fFB,  June 
2000:  p.  5).  Excerpts  from  this  pamphlet 
were  published  in  Friends  Bulletin,  June 
2002. — Editor. 

Lucy  Mclver  is  a small  woman,  just 
five  feet  tall.  She  is  in  her  late  fif- 
ties. Many  of  her  art  works  decorate  this 
home  which  she  shares  with  her  partner. 
In  one  room  is  Lucy’s  loom  with  which 
she  makes  placemats  and  shawls.  As  we 
settle  down  in  the  living  room,  we  are 
surrounded  by  three  of  Lucy’s  “dream 


catchers,”  beautiful  mandalas 
made  of  wood  and  yam.  Lucy  uses 
this  space  for  her  clients  who 
come  for  therapy  sessions.  Lucy’s 
story  illustrates  receiving  a spiri- 
tual call  in  a very  dramatic  way 
from  a woman  who  was  to  become 
her  mentor. 

Meeting  Teresina  Havens  was  a 
life-changing  event  for  Lucy.  Lucy  was 
fifty-three  years  old.  She  had  been  di- 
vorced from  her  husband  a year  earlier. 
Their  four  children  were  grown  by  then. 
She  had  worshipped  with  Quakers  for 
twelve  years  and  had  joined  Eugene 
(OR)  Friends  Meeting.  At  that  time  she 
was  living  in  her  own  home  and  renting 
a room  to  a friend.  Lucy  was  working  as 
director  of  a community  fitness  center 
and  swimming  pool  in  town. 


“There  is  in  each  of  us  a deep- 
flowing River.  Some  call  it  the 
Tao  or  Life  source,  others  the 
Indwelling  Spirit,  stiU  others 
call  it  simply  Energy.  Our  life 
rests  upon  It;  we  are  carried 
and  cradled  by  It,  as  the  child 
by  its  Mother.” 

— Teresina  Havens 


Lucy  says,  “I  had  sought  out  Tere- 
sina at  Quarterly  Meeting  after  I had 
read  a rough  copy  of  her  pamphlet. 
Mind  What  Stirs  in  Your  Heart.  The 
pamphlet  was  about  incorporating 
movement  into  Friends’  times  of  wor- 
ship. I wanted  to  know  more  about 
that.” 


Lucy  Mclver,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting 

Lucy  remembers  the  encounter  viv- 
idly: Teresina  was  83  years  old  and  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  slow  down.  Lucy 
recalls.  “We  sat  watching  a beautiful 
sunset  over  a lake,  talking  about  the 
value  of  moving  our  bodies,  dance,  and 
touching  the  Spirit  through  these  gifts.  I 
told  her  I had  danced  all  my  life  but  that 
a few  years  ago  I felt  that  I had  done 
everything  in  dance  that  I was  being  told 
to  do  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
move  on  to  something  else.” 

Then  came  the  jolt. 

‘Teresina  looked  at  me  very  in- 
tensely and  said,  “No,  there’s  much 
more  for  you  to  do  in  dance.” 

Those  words  struck  home. 

Lucy  explains,  ‘Teresina  was  very 
charismatic,  very  spiritual,  and  she 
looked  right  into  my  heart.  I knew  she 
was  right.  I think  this  was  a pivotal 
point.” 

Background 

In  order  to  explain  her  response  to 
Teresina’ s call,  Lucy  told  about  how 
dancing  became  significant  in  her  child- 
hood. Lucy  suffered  from  the  knowledge 
that  her  mother  did  not  want  her.  Years 
later,  as  an  adult,  Lucy  recovered  flash- 
back memories  of  being  in  her  crib  and 
knowing  she  was  not  wanted.  “I  could 
see  and  feel  my  mother  tying  me  into  the 
crib.  I could  see  the  bars  of  the  crib  and  I 
could  not  move.  I remember  feeling  the 
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darkness  entering,  penetrating  me,  and 
feeling  desperately  alone.”  Lucy  told  her 
sister  about  this  and  her  sister  confirmed. 
“I  remember  her  standing  over  the  crib 
screaming  at  you;  I was  so  afraid  I would 
go  and  hide  under  my  bed  because  I didn’t 
want  her  to  scream  at  me.” 

Lucy  was  cared  for  by  her  loving 
grandmother,  who  became  the  home- 
maker for  the  family.  She  says,  “I  can 
remember  my  grandmother  holding  me 
for  the  first  time;  I can  visualize  her  face 
and  feel  her  arms  around  me  as  she  was 
rocking  me  and  saying,  ‘You’re  safe 
now;  you’re  safe.  It’s  okay.’”  Lucy  says, 
‘‘Frequently  it  was  just  Grand- 
mother and  me  at  home.  I remem- 
ber putting  on  Chopin  or  Tchaikov- 
sky and  just  dancing  wildly  in  the 
living  room.”  Lucy  understood, 
even  as  a child,  that  to  dance  and 
perform  was  her  role  in  the  family. 

After  Lucy  grew  up,  married, 
and  began  to  have  children,  she 
was  too  busy  to  spend  much  time 
dancing.  She  and  her  husband 
raised  four  children  in  a log  cabin 
in  Idaho.  Lucy  washed  diapers  with 
a wringer  washer  every  day  and 
hung  them  to  dry  on  a line  over  the 
wood  stove  in  winter. 

Gradually,  over  the  years, 

Lucy  and  her  husband  grew  apart. 

Lucy  became  depressed.  She  says, 

“I  remember  one  morning  sitting  in 
my  living  room.  My  husband  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  talking  away 
about  who  knows  what.  I looked  at  him 
and,  for  the  first  time,  verbalized  in- 
wardly to  myself,  I really  don’t  love  this 
man  any  more.’”  Lucy  understood  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  grown  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Now,  without  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  them  together,  there  was 
not  much  left  between.”  Lucy  says,  ‘The 
discernment  was  very  profound.”  Lucy 
comments  that  every  turning  point  in  her 
life  has  become  crystal  clear  for  her  long 
in  advance  of  acting  on  the  knowing. 

Teresina’s  Call 

It  was  only  a year  after  the  divorce 
that  Lucy  met  Teresina.  Teresina  was  83 
years  old,  a very  strong-minded,  out- 
spoken Quaker  woman,  a former  college 
professor.  Teresina  and  her  husband  had 


started  and  directed  a retreat  center  in 
New  England.  Teresina  loved  to  move 
to  music  and  to  inspirational  poems.  She 
was  in  the  period  of  life  in  which  she 
wanted  to  pass  on  her  gifts  to  others. 
Lucy  was  ready  to  receive.  She  says  that 
she  felt  like  she  had  been  in  a “cocoon” 
state  since  her  divorce.  “I  went  into  the 
cocoon  where  my  chrysalis  was  spun.  I 
discovered  this  great  need  inside  of  me 
to  be  silent,  to  listen,  like  I did  when  I 
was  a child.” 

Meeting  Teresina  was  a turning 
point,  not  only  for  Lucy  but  also  for 
Teresina.  From  that  moment  on,  the 


lives  of  these  two  women  were  linked. 
Lucy  recalls  how  the  two  of  them  went 
out  on  the  lawn  in  the  dusk.  It  was  a 
clear  night  and  the  stars  were  coming 
out.  Teresina  sang  the  hymn,  “For  the 
Beauty  of  the  Earth,”  and  the  two 
women  danced  together.  “It  was  a spe- 
cial moment,”  says  Lucy. 

Lucy’s  body  expressed  what  was 
happening.  Lucy  says,  “I  remember  feel- 
ing a weight  inside  of  me.  It  was  like 
something  was  happening,  and  I was 
frightened.  The  something  was  so  much 
bigger  than  myself  that  I could  not  un- 
derstand it.  My  body  didn’t  even  want  to 
move,  I felt  so  shy.  It  was  like  being  so 
exposed.” 

She  remembers  Teresina  trying  to 
encourage  her  by  saying,  “You  just  need 
some  warm-ups.  Why  don’t  you  come 


and  spend  a weekend  with  us  on 
Thanksgiving?  We’ll  spend  all  day  in 
the  meetinghouse  dancing  and  I’ll  show 
you  what  you  need  to  do.”  Lucy  ac- 
cepted. 

Dancing  with  Teresina 

Thanksgiving  weekend  in  Portland, 
OR,  Lucy  joined  Teresina  and  her  hus- 
band, Joe,  also  a long-time  Quaker.  Joe, 
in  his  seventies,  was  eleven  years 
younger  than  Teresina.  Lucy  recalls, 
“All  day  Friday  we  were  at  the  meeting- 
house. Teresina  had  brought  some  mu- 
sic, but  also  she  had  brought 
some  quotes  of  early  Friends, 
George  Fox  and  John  Wool- 
man.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  learning  how  to  use  scrip- 
ture or  sacred  writing  as  a 
motivation  for  movement. 

“I  remember  there  was  a 
quote  about  anointing  with 
sacred  oil.  Teresina  had 
brought  an  old  plastic  bottle 
of  com  oil.  It  was  so  funny, 
this  common,  partially- 
melted  plastic  bottle  that  had 
been  sitting  in  the  kitchen  for 
a year  or  two.  You  know  how 
gummy  oil  bottles  get.  We 
were  using  it  as  a sacred  ob- 
ject in  order  to  anoint  and  it 
was  wonderful.  She  never  put 
oil  on  my  head,  but  she 
blessed  my  head  with  her 
hand  and  we  blessed  each  other.  It  was 
a symbolic  gesture.  Then  she  sat  me 
down  and  blessed  my  feet,  massaging 
them.  It  was  like  being  given  something 
very  great.” 

Lucy  recalls  how  her  shyness  fell 
away  and  she  began  to  bond  with  Tere- 
sina. Another  dancer,  a mutual  friend, 
Betsy  Kenworthy,  joined  them  and  the 
three  women  spent  the  afternoon  danc- 
ing and  sharing.  Teresina  spoke  about 
being  at  the  age  when  one  must  give  up 
one’s  burdens  and  suggested  that  they 
dance  this  experience. 

Lucy  recalls,  “She  took  her  little 
neck  scarf  and  tied  it  around  her  head 
as  if  she  had  the  mumps.  Then  she 
tucked  her  date  book  into  the  scarf.  The 
date  book  symbolized  all  her  obliga- 
tions. As  her  witness,  I went  up  to  her 


“Dark  Night’s  Journey’’  — Art  by  Lucy  Mclver. 
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and  held  out  my  hands  to  see  if  she 
wanted  to  give  it  to  me.  She  clung  to  it 
and  brought  it  to  her  chest  and  sighed 
and  sighed.  You  could  tell  she  was  just 
in  great  labor  over  this.  When  we  fin- 
ished dancing  we  sat  in  a worshipful 
mode  and  shared. 

Says  Lucy,  “Teresina  said  that  there 
were  so  many  burdens  and  she  had  to 
finish  them.  She  had  to  start  letting  go 
and  could  not  take  on  new  things.  She 
talked  to  me  about  working  with  her  at 
Friends  General  Conference  and  co- 
facilitating the  workshop  she  was  al- 
ready committed  to  lead.  I agreed.” 

Again  Lucy  had 
little  conscious  idea 
of  where  that  commit- 
ment might  lead.  Yet 
on  some  subconscious 
level,  Lucy  must  have 
known  because  she 
noticed  a shift  in  her 
own  behavior.  Lucy 
remembers  sitting 
with  Teresina  and  Joe 
that  evening,  “talking 
and_  blabbering,  tell- 
ing my  whole  life 
story  to  these  people 
that  I didn’t  even 
know.”  Thinking  back 
on  it,  Lucy  comments, 

“I’m  a fairly  quiet 
person.  It  was  the 
strangest  thing  to  look 
back  on.” 

Saturday  morning  it  was  raining  and 
Joe  wanted  some  time  alone.  Teresina 
suggested  that  she  and  Lucy  go  to  the 
Japanese  gardens  in  Portland.  Lucy  re- 
calls, ‘Teresina  and  I walked  along  with 
this  big  umbrella  in  silence  through  the 
Japanese  Gardens.  I remember  sitting  in 
one  of  the  little  shelters  and  listening  to 
all  the  sounds  of  water,  the  rain  coming, 
the  little  stream,  the  little  fountain,  water 
would  trickle  and  gather  and  then  be 
released.  We  sat.  I felt  aware  of  so 
much,  being  in  Teresina’ s presence. 

Lucy  relates,  “When  we  came 
home,  Teresina  said  to  Joe,  ‘Lucy’s 
really  in  tune  with  nature.  She’s  really 
open.’  We  had  said  very  little,  but  there 
was  a communication  going  between  us. 
I didn’t  understand  what  was  happening, 
but  I knew  it  was  happening.” 


Looking  back,  Lucy  comments,  “I 
think  I was  being  opened  up  by  God  at 
that  point,  that  Teresina  was  a channel 
for  this  to  come  through.  She  was  very 
sensitive  because  of  where  she  was  in 
her  life.”  Lucy  says,  “We  began  the  day 
lighting  a candle  and  listening  to  music 
or  moving  a little  bit.  It  just  kindled  in 
me  all  that  I had  not  done  since  I was  a 
child,  that  freedom  to  just  be  alone  and 
move  to  music,  or  just  dance  out  among 
the  trees,  or  sit  and  watch  a flower  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  attuned  to  nature.  I 
was  feeling  the  energies  from  the  plants 
and  trees.  I began  to  somehow  commu- 
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nicate  with  birds  and  wildlife  again, 
which  I had  done  as  a child  but  had  for- 
gotten about.” 

Lucy,  Joe,  and  Teresina  made  plans 
for  a weekend  in  Eugene  the  end  of 
January.  Joe  would  help  to  start  an  eco- 
nomics interest  group  at  Eugene  Friends 
Meeting.  Teresina  would  do  an  after- 
noon sharing  of  movement  and  worship. 

The  Challenge 

In  mid-January  Joe  called  Lucy  to 
say  that  Teresina  had  been  diagnosed 
with  congestive  heart  failure.  She  was 
refusing  bypass  surgery.  Joe  said  he 
would  come  to  Eugene  Friends  Meeting 
to  lead  the  workshop  but  Teresina  would 
not  be  able  to  come.  Lucy  says: 

‘Teresina  got  on  the  phone  and 
asked  me  at  that  time  if  I would  do  the 


Friends  General  Conference  workshop 
for  her.  I was  in  denial.  I could  not  be- 
lieve she  was  going  to  go  so  quickly.  It 
was  my  fear  that  I couldn’t  do  the  work- 
shop at  Friends  General  Conference  at 
all.  I said  I had  to  have  time  to  think 
about  it. 

“When  Joe  came  to  Eugene  in  early 
February,  he  encouraged  me  to  lead  the 
movement  and  worship  sharing  that 
Teresina  was  scheduled  to  do  at  the 
meetinghouse.” 

Lucy  comments:  ‘That  was  the  be- 
ginning; I picked  several  exercises  from 
Teresina’ s pamphlet  and  used  those.  It 
was  scary...  new  ground  for 
--  me.” 

The  next  day  Joe  and 
Lucy  took  a long  walk.  Joe 
told  her,  “Teresina  needs  to 
know  your  answer,  if  you  are 
going  to  lead  the  workshop  at 
Friends  General  Conference. 
She  needs  to  talk  to  you.  I 
think  you  should  come  up  to 
Portland  soon.” 

Lucy  hesitated,  telling 
Joe,  “It’s  so  new  to  me.  It  is 
scary  to  think  of  leading 
workshops  for  Teresina.” 
Lucy  was  in  a state  of  disbe- 
lief and  full  of  fear.  She  told 
Joe,  “I  can  hardly  believe  she 
is  dying  this  quickly.”  Think- 
ing back  on  it,  Lucy  com- 
ments, “Once  again  I denied.” 

On  Tuesday,  February  II,  Joe 
called  Lucy,  begging,  “Lucy,  Teresina’ s 
time  is  getting  short,  you  need  to  come 
to  Portland.”  This  time  Lucy  said  she 
would  talk  with  her  supervisor  and  see  if 
she  could  get  off  work,  but  she  added,  “I 
won’t  promise.”  Lucy  hung  up  the 
phone.  She  never  did  talk  with  her  su- 
pervisor. She  relates,  with  chagrin,  “A 
third  time  I was  denial.  I was  so  fright- 
ened.” 

On  Thursday,  February  13,  Lucy 
received  “this  immense  urge  to  call  her.” 
When  Lucy  telephoned,  however,  she 
was  told  that  Teresina  was  too  weak  to 
come  to  the  phone.  Lucy  hung  up,  won- 
dering if  her  response  had  come  too  late. 
But  all  day  long  she  was  conscious  that 
somehow  she  had  to  speak  to  Teresina. 
Lucy  remembers,  “By  that  evening  this 
("The  Call,  ” continued  on  page  15) 
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Focus  on  the  Spirit 


“How  CAN  I Listen  When  I 
Am  Speaking?” 

At  our  last  Meeting  for  Business,  I 
was  holding  forth  in  an  effort  to 
formulate  a minute,  when  I noticed  that 
my  wife  Barbara  had  also  begun  speak- 
ing strongly.  She  had  never  done  this 
before  in  a meeting,  so  I should  have 
suspected  something  unusual  was  going 
on.  In  private,  we  often  interrupt  each 
other  briefly  to  straighten  something  out. 
It  sometimes  works  and  sometimes 
backfires. 

Since  I was  in  big  shot  “servant” 
role  as  clerk,  I stopped  and  asked  her  in 
a patronizing  tone  to  stop  interrupting 
please.  When  she  began  to  protest  I in- 
terrupted her  and  addressed  everyone  ex 
cathedra  about  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining Quaker  good  order,  and  getting 
recognized  before  speaking. 

Barbara  then  informed  me  that 
Hiram  looked  very  sick  and  she  just 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  was  OK. 

This  took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails 
and  we  attended  to  Hiram. 

Apologetically,  I asked  anyone  to 
interrupt  me  or  any  clerk  for  any  sus- 
pected medical  emergency,  or,  if  it  was 
obvious  that  I was  violating  Quaker  pro- 
cess. After  meeting,  I had  more  opportu- 
nity to  do  in-depth  re-evaluation  and 
processing  with  Barbara.  That  helped, 
but  I still  felt  like  a failure,  so  I went  for 
a walk  the  next  day  and  realized  I 
needed  to  write  this. 

If  I want  to  learn  to  listen  when  I 
am  speaking,  I first  need  to  learn  how  to 
listen  when  I am  listening.  Douglas 
Steere  wrote  a classic  about  this  disci- 
pline in  which  he  said  we  need  to  behold 
the  Listener  in  everyone  and  in  every 
event,  both  in  others  and  in  oneself  This 
is  the  Listener  who  waits  and  listens 
with  complete  love,  no  matter  what  we 
do,  feel,  think  or  say. 

So  the  first  sense  of  Meeting  for  me 
is  to  listen  for  and  with  the  Listener. 
Then  I will  open  other  senses  so  I can 
begin  to  listen  even  when  I am  speaking. 

A second  sense  of  the  Meeting 
seems  to  open  when  I learn  some  humil- 


ity from  sticking  my  foot  in  my  mouth.  If 
I had  only  opened  my  eyes,  inner  and 
outer,  to  the  souls  I was  addressing,  I 
too,  may  have  noticed  that  Hiram  was 
ailing,  or  that  Barbara  was  distressing 
over  that.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  some 
things  and  all  souls  are  more  important 
than  The  Minute,  especially  when  one  is 
new  in  a role  and  when  trying  real  hard 
to  impress. 

The  path  opens  from  watching  the 
Divine  Watcher  work  within,  and  the 
Way  opens  when  this  awareness  grows  to 
embrace  watching  the  Divine  Watcher  in 
others,  even  when  they  don’t  see  it.  At 
last,  it  seems,  we  can  learn  to  watch  for 
the  Loving  Watcher  while  one  is  under 
attack  and  being  judged.  I learned  to  do 
this  while  living  with  alcoholic  people. 
During  times  of  confrontation,  the  obvi- 
ous spirit  speaking  to  me  was  Alcohol,  a 
mean  and  cunning  spirit;  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  own  survival,  I learned  to  look 
behind  that  legion  of  dark  spirits  to  the 
Silent  Inward  Watcher,  Love.  This  skill 
also  helped  me  later  when  under  fire  at 
demonstrations  and  other  actions  aimed 
at  social-spiritual  change. 

A third  sense  for  meeting  more 
meaningfully  seems  like  a touch.  I re- 
member I am  reaching  in  for  God,  and 
that  God  is  reaching  out  for  me.  I can 
feel  various  sensations  in  my  chest,  eyes, 
brain,  throat,  arms,  hands,  and  other  or- 
gans as  I touch  the  air  and  its  essence  as 
it  flows  through  me.  When  it  gets  intense 
enough,  it  flows  out  and  touches  others 
around  me.  Otherwise,  I can  be  very  un- 
comfortable, as  though  I am  spiritually  or 
even  physically  convulsing.  This  shaking 
was  more  common  in  the  early  days  of 
Quakers.  When  it  happens  to  someone 
today,  it  tends  to  worry,  shock  or  concern 
those  in  meeting.  I was  blessed  by  some 
understanding  souls  near  me  when  it  first 
happened  to  me  in  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing. I didn’t  come  back  the  following 
week,  anyway,  because  it  also  concerned 
me.  I felt  I was  being  changed  on  a 
deeper  level  than  my  brain,  where  I usu- 
ally reside,  and  while  there  was  ecstasy, 
there  was  also  agony. — Bill  Christwitz, 
Lake  County  WG  (Clearlake,  CA). 


No  Mystical  Experience 
During  Worship? 

I realize  that  silent  meeting  is  based 
on  the  possibility  of  an  experience  of 
the  presence  of  God,  both  individually 
and  corporately.  I have  never  felt  this 
presence  and  I suspect  there  are  others 
like  me,  so  I want  to  present  this  point 
of  view.  I sit  in  silence  for  an  hour  every 
Sunday  in  Meeting  for  Worship  because 
I value  the  integrity  of  the  individuals 
and  the  good  intentions  of  the  group.  I 
value  the  silence,  and  the  occasional 
message  that  speaks  to  me.  I value  the 
history  and  the  larger  body  of  Quakers 
all  around  the  world. 

When  I enter  the  meeting  room  and 
sit  down,  I do  not  close  my  eyes  imme- 
diately. I look  around  to  see  who  is  there 
and  who  is  missing.  I focus  on  one  or 
another  of  the  people  I know  and  send 
good  thoughts  to  them.  I open  my  heart 
to  include  everybody  in  the  room,  then 
possibly  include  people  in  need  every 
where  in  the  world.  Then  I might  get 
carried  away  by  extraneous  thoughts.  I 
use  a meditation  technique  to  bring  my- 
self back  to  the  present,  by  focusing  my 
attention  on  each  breath. 

I know  in  my  bones  that  we  are  all 
interrelated,  are  part  of  an  intricate  web 
of  life  that  includes  all  things.  Though  I 
know  this,  it  is  not  part  of  my  felt  expe- 
rience. I long  to  feel  a connection  with 
God,  which  I imagine  a mystical  experi- 
ence to  be.  At  the  present  time,  when  I 
try  to  define  God,  I think  of  the  creative 
energy  that  holds  the  universe  together 
and  manifests  in  so  many  miraculous 
ways  on  our  planet.  I feel  wonder  and 
gratitude  for  this  presence.  I feel  closest 
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to  it  when  I’m  walking  by  a creek  or 
seeing  a beautiful  flower  or  sunset.  I’ve 
never  discovered  how  to  transfer  this  to 
Meeting  for  Worship 

I have  always  assumed  that  if  there 
are  fifty  people  at  a Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship, there  will  be  fifty  different  ways  of 
being  in  the  silence.  There  must  be  oth- 
ers like  me  who  do  not  feel  stirred  by 
spirit,  but  are  glad  to  be  part  of  the 
Friends  Community. — Myfanwy  Plank, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  (Santa  Rosa, 
CA). 

“What  Canst  Thou  Say?” 
Mystical  Experiences 
AMONG  Western  Friends 

What  Canst  Thou  Say,  a newsletter  for 
mystical/contemplative  Friends,  has  at- 
tracted considerable  interest  among 
Western  Friends.  A recent  issue  on  the 
theme  “Spiritual  Experience  and  the 
Outward  Life”  (Feb.  2002)  contained 
articles  by  Bob  Bams  (Grass  Valley, 
CA,  Meeting),  Ross  Flanagan  (Pima 
Meeting,  Tucson,  AZ),  and  Jonathan 
Prescott  (Eastside  Meeting,  Seattle, 
WA).  Jon's  article,  re-printed  here,  de- 
scribes how  his  second  mystical  awak- 
ening heightened  his  sense  of  service 
and  commitment  to  family. 

The  article  entitled  “Divine  Power” 
by  Edith  Cooper  appeared  in  an  issue 
devoted  to  “Kundalini  experiences.  ” 
Kundalini  is  a term  from  Eastern  medi- 
tation referring  to  certain  kinds  of  mys- 
tical experiences  involving  physical  as 
well  as  psychic  “symptoms,  ” e.g.  shak- 
ing of  the  body  or  heightened  states  of 
consciousness,  such  as  were  not  uncom- 
mon among  early  Friends  and  early 
Christians.  Another  Western  Friend 
professing  to  have  had  a Kundalini  ex- 
perience is  Elaine  Emily,  a Quaker 
healer  who  has  had  many  mystical  expe- 
riences since  childhood  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  Friends  Bulletin  (April  1997). 
She  spoke  with  What  Canst  Thou  Say 
about  an  intense  spiritual  experience  in 
1995  which  clarified  her  leading  to  be  a 
healer,  and  also  about  her  work  with 
others  who  are  experiencing  Kundalini 
energy.  To  find  out  more  about  Quaker 
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mysticism,  write  What  Canst  Thou  Say? 
at  wcts@mail.com  or  WCTS,  3208 
Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19104.  Also  recommended  is  the 
“Contemplative  Quakerism”  website 
of  Oregon  Friend  Jim  Flory:  http:// 
www.orednet.org/~jflory/silence. 
htm. — Editor. 

Divine  Power 

It  was  in  India,  where  my  husband  and 
I were  working  for  World  Service  of 
the  YMCA,  that  I had  an  experience 
which  could  only  be  called  a Kundalini 
manifestation. 

Since  tbe  quietest  time  of  day  in 
that  hot  country  is  early  afternoon,  this 
was  my  meditation  and  prayer  period. 
Settled  and  centering,  suddenly  I was 
galvanized  by  tremendous  electrical  en- 
ergy in  waves,  up  and  down,  engulfing 
my  body.  At  the  same  time  I saw/heard 
the  words:  “TAKE-EAT”  vibrating 
within  the  energy. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  my  reaction  as 
the  energy  ebbed.  I had  had  psychic  ex- 
periences before  and  had  explored  the 
field  of  parapsychology  as  well  as  the 
world  of  spirituality  and  mysticism. 
Sometimes  I felt  spoken  through  in 
meeting  for  worship.  So  the  idea  that 
one  can  be  open  to  other  than  a worldly, 
material  existence  was  not  new  to  me. 
However,  the  extremely  strong  Kun- 
dalini experience  has  stayed  with  me  for 
years.  Pondering  the  words  ‘Take,  Eat,” 
of  course  I associated  them  with  those 
alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus, 
and  repeated  in  the  rite  of  Communion. 

What  I have  come  to  realize  more 
and  more  is  that  there  is  a realm  of 
Divine  power  available,  and  to  believe 
in  it  is  to  accept  it  with  humility  and 
gratitude. — Edith  Cooper,  Claremont 
(CA)  Meeting. 

A Second  Awakening 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  God  placed  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  wel- 
comed me  into  the  Void.  I was  nineteen, 
teetering  between  cynicism  and  faith, 
suspecting  that  there  was  more  to  the 
world  than  physical  appearances  yet  un- 
willing to  trust  God’s  subtle  nudges.  I 
began  attending  Meeting  and  it  was 


there  that  I gained  certainty.  Sitting  qui- 
etly, I became  aware  of  the  spiritual 
weight  of  those  nearby.  Mystical  visions 
and  deep  openings  happened  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  I simply  hung  on 
and  rode  the  ecstatic  rollercoaster,  un- 
able to  understand  the  significance  of 
what  was  happening  but  experiencing  a 
deepening  conviction  that  this  world,  the 
one  opening  so  dramatically  before  me, 
was  real  and  true. 

The  mystical  fireworks  stopped 
abruptly  after  several  months.  God  gave 
me  certainty,  then  took  away  ecstasy 
before  it  became  self  indulgence.  I could 
not  sit  in  Meeting  with  closed  eyes.  I 
was  forced  to  look  outside  myself  and 
be  taught  by  the  world.  This  condition, 
one  of  quiet  faith,  persisted  for  two  dec- 
ades. My  involvement  with  Meeting 
grew  as  I became  a committee  regular, 
involved  myself  with  Yearly  Meeting, 
served  as  Treasurer  and  Clerk.  Life  un- 
folded. I married,  had  two  children  and 
followed  a leading  to  stay  home  and 
care  for  them.  I’d  stumbled  into  a lightly 
examined  middle  class  life. 

Then  it  happened  again.  God 
breathed  down  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
began  to  reveal  a deeper  truth.  He 
showed  me  that  I am  nothing,  yet  I am 
everything;  that  we,  all  of  us,  are  one; 
that  the  Divine  spark  I’d  believed  to  ex- 
ist within  each  of  us  isn’t  just  a part,  it  is 
our  essence;  that  I can  best  serve  by 
honing  and  truing  myself  in  order  to  be- 
come an  efficient  nozzle  through  which 
God’s  love  and  compassion  are  sprin- 
kled upon  the  world.  This  enlightenment 
experience  is  difficult  to  describe  be- 
cause it  is  largely  beyond  words,  but  this 
much  I know:  My  first  awakening  was 
about  belief,  where  certainty  of  the  spiri- 
tual  world  was  granted,  with  little  asked 
in  return.  My  second  awakening  has 
been  about  action.  I’m  led  to  change  my 
fundamental  relationships  with  those 
around  me  and  do  something. 

Surprisingly,  I could  have  found  no 
better  teachers  than  my  family  and  live 
in  no  better  monastery  than  my  tract 
house.  Our  children  are  8 and  5 and  ac- 
tive with  all  the  usual  middle  class  di- 
versions— sports,  Montessori,  hula  les- 
sons, Brownies,  play  dates,  and  so  on. 
My  wife  programs  computers  for  a liv- 

(" Focus  on  the  Spirit”  continued  on  page  14) 
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Poems  and  Reflections 


Ghazal* 


by  Judy  Ray,  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ) 

Lifting  the  light,  clouds  tower  above  unseeing  eyes. 
Let  me  introduce  you,  infant  with  clear  unseeing  eyes. 

What  focus  can  be  found  in  opaque,  uncensored  darkness? 
The  halo,  the  aureole  attracts  near  unseeing  eyes. 

A scrim,  though  fdmy  as  innocence,  suggests  mystery. 
Let  us  lullaby  to  sleep  the  weary  unseeing  eyes. 

Our  ancient  tribes,  our  modem  brothers — ^we  know,  but  dis- 
own. 

At  the  borders,  ignorance  meets  fear  in  unseeing  eyes. 

Protect  our  future,  fragile  as  a baby’s  fontanel. 

The  seventh  generation  needs  a seer’s  far-seeing  eyes. 


* The  ghazal  (pronounced  “ghu-zzle”  by  Urdu-speaking  cognoscente,  but  most  Americans  say  “gah-zelle)  is  a lyric  poem  con- 
sisting of  thematically  autonomous  couplets,  unified  by  rhyme  and  meter.  It  was  introduced  to  the  English-speaking  1960s 
“hippie  culture”  by  pop-artists  like  Ravi  Shankar,  and  has  since  found  limited  popularity  among  contemporary  poets.  Although 
the  ghazal  is  a 1300  year-old  pre-Islamic  Persian  form,  its  non-linear  format  anticipates  contemporary  “post-modem”  poetic  sen- 
sibilities. For  more  info,  see  http://www.geocities.eom/billiedee2000/ghazal.html 

Upper  left  photo  of  Mt.  Adams  and  sky  reflections  on  Olallie  Lake  and  lower  right  photo  of  storm  clearing  over  Lake 
Quinalt  by  Chris  Willard.Picture  of  mother  with  child  by  Kathryn  Willard.  Both  are  members  of  Tacoma  (WA)  Friends  Meeting. 
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Friendly  News 

Friends  Bulletin 
Authors’  Party 

Over  thirty  Friends  attended  the 
Friends  Bulletin  Authors’  Party  at 
Claremont  (CA)  Friends  Meeting  on 
Saturday,  February  23,  2002. 

“I  loved  being  with  all  these  neat 
Quaker  writers,"  said  Stan  Searl,  one  of 
the  participants,  “The  event  helped  to 
bind  us  together,  to  align  us  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Spirit.  What  a terri- 
fic idea!”  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  others. 

To  start  the  program.  Friends  Bulle- 
tin editor  Anthony  Manousos  and  his 
wife/assistant  Kathleen  Ross  played  a 
couple  of  flute  duets.  The  editor  then 
spoke  of  his  gratitude  to  those  who 
freely  contribute  their  work  to  the  maga- 
zine (see  editorial).  Jean  Gerard  of  Or- 
ange Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA) 
was  introduced  as  the  Friend  with  the 
longest  history  of  involvement  with 
Friends  Bulletin,  going  back  to  the 
1940s.  Robert  Griswold,  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Friends  Bulletin,  spoke  the 
importance  of  the  magazine  in  helping 
Western  Friends  to  feel  connected  over 
vast  geographical  areas.  Phyllis  Hoge  of 
Albuquerque  Friends  Meeting  recited  a 
poem  from  her  latest  book.  Letters  from 
Jian  Hui.  Robin  Durant  spoke  about  her 


Friends  Bulletin  Authors  ’ Party:  1.  to  r.:  Steve  Smith,  Joe  Franko,  and  Jim  Kimball  — Photo  by  Jeannie  Graves 


plans  to  start  a Western  Friends  School 
which  is  described  in  a notice  on  p.  21. 

Among  those  honored  at  this  occa- 
sion were  Martha  and  Leonard  Dart, 
Lisa  Down,  Robin  Durant,  Joe  Franko, 
Jean  Gerard,  Claire  Gorfinkel,  Jeannie 
Graves,  Robert  Griswold,  Jane  and  Bill 
Hayner,  Phyllis  Hoge,  Lanny  Jay, 
Charleen  Krueger,  Julie  Ralls,  Fran 
Ross,  Stanford  Searl,  Linda  Segar,  and 
Steve  and  Pat  Smith. 

The  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin 
hopes  to  sponsor  more  events  of  this 
kind  to  express  appreciation  to  those 
who  make  our  magazine  possible.  □ 


Southern  California 
Young  Friends  Minute 
Opposition  to  Draft  and  War 

At  the  final  gathering  of  its  annual 
Midwinter  Fellowship,  held  at  Te- 
mescal  Canyon  Conference  Grounds  in 
Pacific  Palisades,  California,  on  Sunday 
17  February  2002,  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  received 
the  following  minute  from  Young 
Friends  who  were  in  attendance: 

In  light  of  the  theme  of  the  2002  gather- 
ing, “Living  Our  Faith  in  a Time  of 
War,"  and  in  light  of  the  proposed  Draft 
Bill  HR  3598,  we,  the  Young  Friends 
(Quaker  Teens)  Program  of  Southern 
California  Quarterly  Meeting,  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a long  journey  concerning 
faith,  Quakerism,  pacifism,  and  what  it 
means  to  be  a conscientious  objector  to 
war.  We  are  definitely  opposed  to  wars 
and  violence  in  any  form  against  any- 
one. We  welcome  and  appreciate  any 
insight  and  support  that  individuals. 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
other  Quaker  organizations  can  pro- 
vide.— Your  Friends,  Molly  Visscher, 
Jamie  Buell,  Kerry  Thompson,  Anthony 
Player,  Kate  Thompson,  Arthur  Carpen- 
ter, Felix  Lederman,  Cody  Lowry,  Evan 
Nelson,  Rachael  Van  Schoik,  Rachel 
Rosenthal,  Brandon  Bean,  Ani  Rosen- 
thal, Kate  Carpenter,  Danielle 
Granaroli,  David  Lederman,  ericjoy, 
corinnejoy. 


Board  o/Friends  Bulletin.- 1.  to  r. — back  row:  Lanny  Jay,  Robert  Grisold,  Jeannie  Graves,  Anthony  Manou- 
sos, Jim  Kimball— front  row:  Lisa  Down,  Phyllis  Hoge,  Norm  Pasche.  Not  shown:  Jo  Ann  Taylor. 

Photo  by  Kathleen  Ross. 


In  response  to  this  minute  from  our 
Young  Friends,  in  a brief  called  Meeting 
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for  Business  on  Sunday  17  February 
2002,  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Friends  approved  the  follow- 
ing minute; 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  expresses  its  heartfelt 
support  for  our  Young  Friends  in  atten- 
dance at  Midwinter  Fellowship,  15-17 
February  2002 — as  they  embark  upon  a 
long  journey  of  exploration  of  our 
Quaker  Peace  Testimony  and  of  creative 
ways  to  end  war  and  promote  peace  in 
the  world.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to 
our  Young  Friends  for  this  courageous 
commitment. 

— Submitted  by  Quarterly  Meeting 
clerk,  Steve  Smith. 


Friendly 

Responses 


Dear  Editor:  For  me  ordinary  experience 
is  sacred  and  I am  suspicious  of  preach- 
ers of  “Cosmic  Consciousness.”  As  an 
evolutionary  biologist,  I suspect  that  if 
we  allow  violence  to  be  the  final  answer 
to  every  problem,  our  descendants  (if  we 
have  any)  will  be  degraded  beings — 
smaller  brains,  more  muscle,  more  ag- 
gressive. We  need  down-to-earth,  practi- 
cal ways  to  resolve  conflicts,  not  eso- 
teric, fanciful  spirituality. 

I am  a member  of  Albuquerque 
Monthly  Meeting,  a conscientious  ob- 
jector since  the  early  sixties,  and  feel 
that  the  trend  towards  seeing  Quaker- 
ism as  a form  of  mysticism  tends  to 
obscure  the  ethical  brilliance  of  early 
Friends.  I hope  Friends  Bulletin  has 
some  contributors  who  can  express  a hu- 
manist viewpoint  better  than  I can. — 
Dale  Berry,  Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Dear  Editor:  The  collapse  of  Enron  is 
only  the  latest  and  most  outrageous  ex- 
ample of  the  broad  corruption  in  our 
society.  The  leading  defense  contractors 
are  frequently  sued  by  the  Pentagon  for 
the  recovery  of  overcharges.  Our  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  pass  meaningful  cam- 
paign finance  reform  because  the  major- 
ity of  its  members  have  become  depend- 
ent upon  the  contributions  and  lobbying 
favors  of  wealthy  corporations  and 


groups.  One  could  easily  extend  this  list. 

The  traditional  response  of  Friends  to 
the  troubles  of  the  world  is  to  support  or 
serve  the  afflicted,  as  in  the  AFSC,  and  to 
avoid  contact  or  support  for  the  corrupters 
by  not  becoming  involved  in  politics  or  by 
investing  in  socially  acceptable  corpora- 
tions. 

These  efforts  reduce  suffering  and 
our  participation  in  its  causes.  Are  they 
really  enough? 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the 
United  States  has  entered  a new  phase  in 
its  history:  as  the  world’s  only  superpower 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  dominate  inter- 
national relations,  trade  and  investment 
and  to  influence  many  of  the  world’s  na- 
tions. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  continu- 
ally project  awesome  military  power, 
which  is  cunently  being  supplemented  by 
our  enlarged  military  budget. 

In  this  situation  the  economic  and 
political  leaders  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
an  international  influence  that  affects  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  around  the 
world.  Just  think  of  the  things  that  we  in- 
fluence. We  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  efforts  to  reduce  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  to  limit  the  size  of  families.  We  con- 
tinue to  make  much  of  the  world’s  mili- 
tary hardware,  including  landmines.  We 
largely  determine  the  rules  for  world  trade 
and  how  it  will  impact  the  third  world.  We 
decide  whether  privatization  or  govern- 
ment control  is  better  for  many  poor  coun- 
tries. 

I sometimes  think  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  insensitivity  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  lack  of  moral  leadership.  Rep- 
resentative Barbara  Lee  stood  alone  in 
questioning  the  undefined  war  powers  that 
the  Congress  gave  to  President  Bush. 

Senator  James  Jeffords  was  the  only 
Republican  who  couldn’t  stomach  the 
Bush  Administration  policies.  Yet,  gener- 
ally speaking,  good  people  don’t  seek 
power.  With  our  government  and  our  cor- 
porations making  so  many  decisions  for 
the  world’s  peoples  is  service  enough? 
Isn’t  it  time  to  encourage  our  dedicated 
young  people  to  gain  the  qualifications  for 
political  and  corporate  leadership?  Isn’t  it 
time  for  our  meetings  to  find  articulate 
candidates  and  support  their  campaigns, 
thereby  infusing  the  political  dialogue 
with  human  concern — even  if  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  win? 

It  is  my  hope  that  Friends  will 
meditate  on  these  ideas  and  consider 
whether  moral  leadership  may  not  be 
a most  worthwhile  form  of  service. — 
Peter  Cohen,  Santa  Barbara  (CA) 
Monthly  Meeting. 


(“Focus  on  the  Spirit  " continued  from  page  11) 
ing,  enduring  longs  days,  traffic,  and 
responsibilities  at  home.  I struggle 
with  the  daily  demands  of  raising  chil- 
dren and  running  a household.  And 
this  is  the  stuff  of  enlightenment?  Em- 
phatically, yes!  This  awakening  has 
told  me  nothing  about  changing  the 
outward  world.  I know  that  to  escape 
these  circumstances  is  to  escape  my 
opportunities  for  growth.  What  I have 
been  shown  is  that  there  is  greater  joy 
in  serving  than  in  using.  And  where 
better  to  start  than  by  serving  those 
nearby. 

One  way  to  serve  is  to  be  a calm 
center  for  my  family  and  community. 
Rather  than  urge  my  wife  to  change 
her  stressful  job,  I’m  led  to  step  away 
from  the  struggle  and  allow  Divine 
love  to  flow  through  me  and  calm  her 
distress.  When  my  children  ask  me  to 
leave  what  I’m  doing  and  instead  be 
part  of  their  game  or  help  with  their 
project.  I’m  called  to  examine  my  pri- 
orities: What  use  of  this  moment  of- 
fers real  service?  Am  I letting  Light 
shine  through  me  or  am  I stuck  in  self- 
ish concerns?  When  I face  unpleasant 
household  tasks.  I’m  challenged  to  em- 
brace a broader  view  and  find  the  lesson 
behind  my  resistance.  Folding  laundry 
and  washing  dishes  are  only  unpleasant 
when  I’m  wishing  I were  somewhere 
else.  When  I’m  present,  the  warm  dish- 
water is  soothing  and  the  growing  stacks 
of  little  shirts  and  socks  represent  satis- 
fying acts  of  service.  Even  driving  a 
mini-van  full  of  children  in  Seattle  traf- 
fic provides  an  opportunity  to  be  aware, 
soothe  nerves  and  act  kindly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I’m  often 
successful  at  either  hearing  or  follow- 
ing these  leadings.  Many  times  I for- 
get what’s  important,  or  know  what’s 
important  yet  fail  to  act.  But  in  watch- 
ing this  spiritual  awakening  sweep 
over  and  change  me,  I realize  that 
what  once  felt  forced  now  occurs 
naturally,  and  old  ways  are  slowly  be- 
ing replaced  by  a broader,  more  loving 
me.  Even  when  I backslide  and  forget, 
the  essence  of  this  awakening  is  not 
far  away:  There  is  a greater  truth,  and 
it  is  my  joy  to  express  it  in  the  minutia 
of  daily  life. — Jonathan  Prescott, 
Eastside  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA)  [J 
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(“The  Call,  ” continued  from  page  9) 

burning  inside  of  me  was  about  ready  to 

explode.” 

Lucy  telephoned  again.  This  time 
Teresina’s  son  answered  and  rigged  up 
the  phone  so  she  could  talk.  Teresina’s 
voice  was  very  weak  as  she  told  Lucy,  “I 
want  you,  Carla  de  Sota,  and  Betsy  Ken- 
worthy to  dance  my  rites  of  passage  on 
Sunday.  It’s  all  arranged.  Will  you  come 
up  on  Sunday  whether  I’m  here  or  not?” 
Lucy  agreed.  Then  came  the  question, 
“Will  you  do  the  workshop  at  FGC?” 
Recalls  Lucy:  “I  heard  my  voice 
talking,  somewhere  far  away,  ‘Yes, 
Teresina,  I will  do  it.’  I had  no  clue  what 
that  meant.  I was  shaking  all  over.  Tere- 
sina said.  ‘That’s  my  last  burden.  It’s  a 
great  relief,  a great  gift.  Now  let  me  ask 
you.  Will  you  carry  on  my  work?”’ 

Again  Lucy  heard  herself  say, 
“Yes.”  Lucy  began  shaking  and  did  not 
stop  for  many  days. 

The  die  was  cast.  From  deep  within 
Lucy,  some  part  of  herself,  a part  she 
hardly  even  recognized,  had  stepped 
forward  and  said,  “Yes.”  Lucy  seemed 
to  feel  it  was  not  the  conscious  self  that 
made  that  decision.  The  voice  came 
from  deep  within  and  seemed  to  be  not 
under  her  own  control. 

A door  had  opened,  and  Lucy  had 
stepped  through  it.  Lucy  reports  that  she 
couldn’t  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing at  the  time.  Yet  Lucy’s  body  ex- 
pressed what  she  must  have  known  on  a 
deep  cellular  level.  ‘The  tears  kept  com- 
ing,” she  says.  “It  was  very  powerful.” 
Next  morning,  Friday,  February  14, 
Lucy  got  up  and  started  moving  in  her 
living  room.  She  reports,  “I  knew  I had 
to  move.  I couldn’t  breathe  unless  I was 
moving.” 

Teresina’s  life  on  earth  ended  that 
afternoon,  Valentine’s  Day,  fitting  for  a 
woman  who  was  so  loved. 

That  evening  Lucy  felt  drawn  to 
join  a group  of  Friends  who  were  doing 
dances  at  the  meetinghouse.  She  says,  “I 
knew  I had  to  be  in  the  meeting  room,  and 
I knew  I had  to  be  dancing.  I felt  that 
somehow  that  circle  of  Friends  could  con- 
tain me  and  offer  me  some  safety.” 

Once  again,  when  she  needed  sup- 
port and  a safe  container,  Lucy  sought 
the  worship  room  of  her  meetinghouse. 
This  space  seemed  to  be  a place  that 
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centered  her,  a place  in  which  she  felt 
the  love  and  comfort  of  God  and  her 
community  of  Friends. 

Next  morning  Lucy  received  the 
news  from  Betsy,  “She’s  gone.”  Betsy 
had  been  with  Teresina  when  she  passed 
over.  Betsy  described  how  Teresina  had 
quietly  gone  into  herself  and  let  go.  Al- 
though Teresina  stopped  being  respon- 
sive to  questions,  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious right  up  to  the  last. 

Dancing  the  Rites  of  Passage 

On  Sunday,  two  days  later,  Betsy, 
Carla,  and  Lucy  danced  the  rites  of  pas- 
sage. Before  people  arrived,  Lucy  sat  in 
the  sun  and  allowed  herself  to  center. 
She  remembers  thinking  in  her  mind, 
“Why  am  I here?  What  is  this?  I really 
don’t  know  these  people  and  yet  I know 
them  so  well.”  Her  logical  mind  was 
wrestling  with  the  surrender  that  had 
been  called  for  and  with  all  that  was 
happening.  She  comments,  looking 
back,  “It  had  happened  so  quickly!” 

When  friends  and  family  had  gath- 
ered, the  dance  began.  Lucy  describes 
how  the  three  of  them  arranged  Tere- 
sina’s photograph  in  some  cedar  boughs 
with  the  Buddha  and  other  mementos 
people  had  brought. 

“I  remember  not  wanting  to  turn 
away  from  the  altar,” 

Says  Lucy,  “We  pulled  her  spirit 
away  from  the  altar  and  I released  it  out 
over  the  hills  on  the  far  side  of  the  Co- 
lombia River.  At  the  end  we  all  gathered 
around  Joe  and  gently  rocked  him.” 

Preparation 

The  next  stage  was  preparation  for 
the  workshop.  Lucy  was  still  working  at 
the  swimming  pool,  but  she  carved  out 
time  for  her  interior  work  as  well.  She 
says:  “If  I was  to  do  a Friends  General 
Conference  workshop,  I knew  I couldn’t 
Just  walk  in  the  door  and  do  the  work- 
shop. I had  to  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening to  me.” 

Again  Lucy  turned  to  her  meeting 
room  space.  She  got  a key  to  the  meet- 
inghouse and  went  over  there  at  5:30 
every  morning.  She  started  with  reread- 
ing Teresina’s  pamphlet  exercises  from 
Mind  What  Stirs  in  the  Heart.  “I  did 


every  one  of  those  exercises,”  she 
says. 

The  pamphlet  includes  exercises 
based  on  Quaker  quotes.  Sometimes 
she  would  do  one  for  several  days  un- 
til the  meaning  would  come  to  her. 
Lucy  had  faith  that  if  Teresina  had 
heard  something  in  John  Woolman’s 
words,  there  must  be  something  sa- 
cred there.  “I  went  on  in  faith  and 
worked  with  each  passage  until  I be- 
gan to  sense  the  life  in  those  words.” 

Lucy  grew  to  understand  what 
Teresina  meant  by  to  “carry  on  my 
work.”  Lucy  was  to  take  Teresina’s 
work  into  herself  and  make  it  hers,  in 
her  own  way.  From  her  Journal  entries 
written  during  those  morning  sessions, 
Lucy  developed  the  workshop  for  the 
Friends  General  Conference  Gather- 
ing. 

Lucy  says  this  morning  spiritual 
practice  had  a strong  effect  on  her. 
She  says:  “I  came  in  communication 
with  the  spirit  within  me,  in  intimacy. 
Moments  of  ecstasy  often  overcame 
me.  My  concentration,  my  ability  to 
center  and  listen  within  became  acute. 

I was  clearly  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
rather  than  my  own  ego.  My  body 
changed.  I became  stronger,  my  life 
richer,  more  meaningful.” 

This  was  a time  of  preparation. 
Preparation  time  is  essential  when  one 
is  beginning  to  follow  a leading. 
When  Jesus  began  his  ministry,  he 
went  off  into  the  desert  for  forty  days. 
That  was  for  him  a time  of  wrestling 
with  demonic  forces  and  connecting 
with  God  the  Father.  He  was  ground- 
ing himself  in  that  connection,  prepar- 
ing for  what  was  to  come. 

Lucy  made  space  for  her  internal 
work  by  setting  aside  the  early  morn- 
ing time  for  God’s  work.  She  was 
working  full  time  at  the  swimming 
pool,  yet  she  carved  out  a daily  chunk 
of  time  and  chose  a quiet  location 
where  she  would  not  be  disturbed. 
Lucy  was  opening  herself  to  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  She  was  giving  herself 
over  to  be  guided,  to  be  molded. 

At  Friends  General  Conference, 
Lucy’s  workshop  was  intense — daily 
three-hour  sessions  for  a week.  Par- 
ticipants learned  to  move  from  a wor- 
shipful mode,  expressing  their  deepest 
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inward  feelings,  and  they  learned  to 
witness  to  the  movements  of  others. 
Leading  this  workshop  was  affirming 
for  Lucy.  “I  felt  bonded  in  spirit  with 
the  people  in  my  workshop  on  a level 
I had  never  known  as  a teacher,”  she 
says.  “I  knew  that  I would  continue  in 
this  work.” 

At  the  end  of  the  Conference, 
Lucy  knew  she  had  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  work  to  which  she  felt 
led.  She  returned  home  to  continue 
her  daily  meditations.  She  says, 

“I  felt  it  necessary  to  work  alone 
more  deeply  to  find  the  depths  of 
spirit  required  in  my  leadership.” 

[This  inner  work  was  not  without 
pain.  Lucy  went  on  a retreat  in  Novem- 
ber in  which  she  had  “encounters  with 
forces  of  darkness" — recalling  trau- 
matic experiences  from  her  childhood. 
Through  these  encounters  she  gained 
new  insight  into  herself  and  her  calling. 
Eventually  Lucy  began  studying  Authen- 
tic Movement  with  Janet  Adler,  who  be- 
came her  spiritual  director. — Editor.] 


Lucy  heard  that  Marylhurst  College 
in  Portland,  OR,  had  just  started  a certifi- 
cation course  in  Dance/Movement  Ther- 
apy. Lucy  felt  a pull  to  enroll  but  won- 
dered how  she  could  pay  for  it.  She  con- 
tinued to  work  at  the  fitness  center  at  the 
same  time  as  she  continued  her  morning 
movement  and  meditation  in  the  meet- 
inghouse. She  eventually  went  on  to 
complete  a masters  program  in  Dance/ 
Movement  Therapy  that  was  offered  at 
Marylhurst  College. 

Journey  Continues 

Lucy’s  journey  began  with  a “Yes” 
to  Teresina’s  request,  “Will  you  carry  on 
my  work?  This  charge,  fully  lived  into, 
became  the  larger  charge  from  God, 
“Will  you  carry  on  My  work?”  The 
manifestation  of  God’s  intention  through 
Lucy  continues  to  develop  as  the  leading 
shifts.  Lucy  now  works  as  a therapist, 
broadening  the  scope  of  her  work  from 
movement  therapy  to  many  expressive 
art  therapy  modalit  'es. 

She  comments;  “The  years  of 


authentic  movement  in  my  own  practice 
have  taught  me  to  have  an  inner  witness 
that  is  objective  so  I can  journey  (with 
my  clients)  into  their  inner  depths,  but 
my  inner  witness  knows  when  it  is  too 
deep  and  when  to  pull  them  back  up. 
That  is  the  intuitive  process  that  goes  on 
all  the  time  as  I practice.  I am  discover- 
ing I can  only  see  to  go  into  it  with 
prayer.  I ask  for  guidance.  I readily  ad- 
mit that  I am  totally  incapable  of  doing 
this  work  and  that  I can  only  do  it  with 
guidance,  that  I have  no  answers.  I sur- 
render completely  to  the  process.” 

Lucy’s  journey  of  responding  to 
God’s  call  has  been  one  of  surrender. 
She  comments:  “I  don’t  know  about 
other  people’s  leadings  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  God  always  asks  me  to  do 
preposterous  things,  expecting  that  I 
just  do  it.  But  then  God  always  pro- 
vides the  people  to  help.  I have  a 
‘knowing’  of  the  work  God  wants  me 
to  do,  even  though  there  are  feelings 
of  being  incapable  for  the  task.  But  I 
must  plunge  forward,  and  that  in  itself 
feels  wonderful.”  □ 


2002  Calendar 

[Complete  year’s  calendar  is  online  at  westemquaker.net.  Please  contact 

the  editor  if  you  have  additional  items  to  list.] 

• Apr  5-7,  2002:  “Love  was  the  First  Motion:  John  Woolman  in 
the  21st  century.”  Rachel  Findley.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

• Apr  26-28.  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting.  Lazy  F Ranch, 
near  Ellensburg,  WA 

• May  4:  Steering  Committee  Meeting.  Multnomah  Meetinghouse, 
Portland,  Oregon.  There  will  be  an  optional  retreat  evening  on  May  3. 

• May  4;  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  Inland  Valley, 
Redlands,  CA.  Steve  Smith,  clerk. 

• May  11-12:  Friends  Bulletin  Board  Meeting  at  University  Meeting, 
Seattle,  WA. 

• May  18-19:  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting.  Rob  Roy  Woodman, 
clerk.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

• May  17-19:  AFSC/SCQM  Service  Project  Corazon  Site  Visit  to 
Mexico.  Anthony  Manousos,  coordinator. 

• May  17-19:  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting.  Sky  Camp,  near 
Eugene,  OR. 

• May  31-Jun  2:  “Walking  Cheerfully  Over  the  Earth:  Living  creatively 
with  more  than  one  spiritual  tradition.”  Claire  Gorfinkel.  Ben  Lo- 
mond Quaker  Center. 

• Jun  15-19:  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Ghost  Ranch,  near 
Abiquiu,  NM.  Ted  Church,  clerk.  10801  Lagrima  de  Oro  NE,  Albu- 
querque, NM  871 1 1.  505-898-5306,  Fax  899-0966. 

For  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  contact  Ttaci  and  Walter  Sullivan,  hosts. 

PO  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005.  831-336-8333.  E-mail:  mail@quakercenter.c»]g. 
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Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

For  a free  2002 
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Grounded 
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Grounded  in  God: 

Care  and  Nurture 
in  Friends  Meetings 
ed.  by  Patricia  McBee 
QP  ofFGC,  2002, 288  pp„ 
paperback  $ 1 7.50 


No  Other  Way? 

The  Search  for 
a Nonviolent  Future 
by  Michael  N.  Nagler 
Berkeley  Hills.  2001, 336  pp., 
paperback  $15.00 


Spinning, 

X\LES. 
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Hope 


Spinning  Tales,  Weaving 
Hope:  Stories,  Storytelling 
and  Activities  for  Peace, 
Justice  and  the  Environment 
ed.  by  Ed  Brody,  Jay 
Goldspinner,  Katie  Green, 
Rona  Leventhal  and  John 
Porcino:  foreword  by  Holly  Near 
New  Society,  2002, 296  pp,  paperback  $24.95 
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Book  Reviews 


Growing  into  Goodness:  Essays  on 
Quaker  Education  by  Paul  A.  Lacey. 
Pendle  Hill  Publications.  1998.  291  pp., 
$17.50  paperback.  Review  by  Langdon 
Elsbree,  a member  of  Claremont  (CA) 
Meeting  and  Professor  of  English,  Emeri- 
tus, Claremont  McKenna  College. 

Paul  Lacey  comes  to  this  wide- 
ranging  series  of  essays  as  a con- 
vinced Friend  with  extensive  experi- 
ence as  an  administrator,  seminar 
leader,  and  former  Professor  of  English 
at  Earlham  College.  To  the  degree  that 
these  essays,  uneven  in  length  and 
depth,  have  a central  theme  it  is  embed- 
ded in  the  book’s  title — Growing  into 
Goodness.  Skeptical  that  there  exists 
any  single  Quaker  “philosophy  of  edu- 
cation,” Paul  Lacey  chooses  “ethos”  as 
his  key  idea.  By  “ethos,”  he  intends  a 
peculiar  “atmosphere”  (p.  xvii)  in 
which  teaching  and  learning  in  Friends 
schools  take  place,  especially  “in  the 
past  half-century”  (p.  xvii).  His  con- 
cerns include  whatever  is  distinctive 


about  Friends  education  and  how  we 
can  account  for  it — the  “ethos”  of  our 
schools. 

Paul  Lacey’s  ten  chapters/essays 
cover  a huge  territory.  His  opening 
chapters  are  primarily  outlines;  any 
given  chapter  could  easily  become  a 
monograph.  These  initial  chapters 
survey  such  familiar  topics  as  “The 
Spiritual  Purposes  of  a Quaker 
School,”  “That  of  God  in  Everyone,” 
“Quaker  Decision  Making,”  and  “The 
Testimonies.”  In  this  short  review,  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  re- 
mark on  the  good  sense,  compacted 
research,  and  welcome,  occasional 
wit  to  be  found  in  these  opening 
chapters.  Paul  Lacey  sketches  in  the 
relevance  of  these  traditional  themes 
to  Quaker  education.  Any  group  of 
Friends  educators  and/or  parents 
could  employ  these  first  four  chapters 
as  a springboard  for  launching  discus- 
sions. While  these  chapters  hardly  say 
the  last  word  on  their  subjects,  they 
speak  of  the  fundamentals  necessary 
to  initiate  more  extended  reflection 
and  mutual  exchange. 


The  middle  chapters  (5-7)  focus  on 
perennial  concerns  like  the  financing, 
staffing,  and  curriculum  of  Friends 
schools.  Some  of  the  issues  touched  on 
are  familiar:  the  inadequate  number  of 
Quaker  teachers  and  students  to  go 
around,  the  growing  costs  of  private 
schools,  the  compromises  these  chal- 
lenges often  dictate.  Other  issues  may  be 
less  familiar  but  are  still  crucial  ones: 
specific  visions  of  what  Quaker  educa- 
tion could  be  and  the  curricula  these 
hopes  engendered;  the  historical  connec- 
tions between  CPS  and  work  camps 
sponsored  by  the  AFSC  and,  later. 
Friends  secondary  schools  and  colleges; 
the  increasing  ambiguities  of  a 
“guarded”  (i.e.,  sheltered)  education  in 
an  increasingly  secularized,  wealthy  so- 
ciety where  the  real  danger  is  “affluence 
and  neglect”  (p.  168)  occurring  together. 

These  transitional  chapters  point 
towards  the  last  three  chapters,  to  my 
mind  the  most  unified,  sustained,  and 
vital  part  of  Paul  Lacey’s  book.  Chapter 
Eight  opens  with  matters  that  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  Friends  with  an 
historical  or  philosophical  bent.  It  takes 
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an  overview  of  the  ways  that  Friends 
education  (particularly  in  schools  related 
to  unprogrammed  traditions  of  worship) 
has  had  affinities  with  17th  and  18th 
century  thinkers  whose  writings  led  to 
various  forms  of  progressive  educa- 
tion— Comenius,  Lxicke,  Rousseau,  and 
others  in  the  pantheon  of  educational 
reformers.  The  last  two  chapters  concern 
Friends  schools  and  progressive  educa- 
tion and  the  ethics  and  ethos  of  Quaker 
education.  Several  case  studies  of 
Friends  schools  and  colleges  are  briefly 
summarized  as  virtually  utopian  experi- 
ments during  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
20th  century.  Here,  the  themes  of  com- 
munity, holistic  learning,  and  basic 
Quaker  values  recur.  Quite  correctly,  I 
think,  Paul  Lacey  concludes  that  “it  is 
not  surprising  if  a Quaker  school  can 
give  its  youngest  children  an  intensive 
experience  with  the  values  of  Quaker- 
ism” (p.  244).  In  his  final  pages,  Paul 
Lacey  agrees  with  Howard  Brinton  writ- 
ing in  1949  about  the  effects  of  Quaker 
coeducational  boarding  schools  and  the 
work  camp:  these  are  communities  in 
which  ‘“the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  aspects  of  life  become 
blended’”  and  to  ‘“some  extent  they  re- 
semble an  ideal  family  more  than  they 
resemble  a community’”  (p.  258).  Such 
is  the  environment  for  growing  into 
goodness,  a Friendly  ethos. 

The  research,  notes,  and  bibliogra- 
phy amply  direct  individual  readers 
wishing  further  depth  or  fuller  coverage 
of  specific  issues.  The  prose,  though 
necessarily  abstract  and  occasionally  a 
bit  cluttered  by  undigested  lists,  moves 
along  easily  and  generally  avoids  the 
saccharine  habits  of  Quaker  piety.  Most 
relevant  Paul  Lacey’s  book  raises  in  my 
mind  some  gcute  questions  about  the 
education  of  our  children,  especially  for 
yearly  meetings  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Most  Quaker  schools  and  colleges 
are  in  the  Midwest,  East,  and  South.  Pa- 
cific, North  Pacific,  and  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meetings  have  a long  way  to  go 
in  building  and  sustaining  Quaker 
schools,  assuming  that  they  choose  to  go 
this  way.  The  youth  of  these  Yearly 
Meetings,  the  geographic  distances 
within  each  of  them,  the  financial  con- 
straints on  parents,  the  distrust  of  insti- 
tutional elitism — these  are  some  of  the 
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reasons  we  lag  behind.  Yet  as  Paul  La- 
cey’s book  makes  quite  evident,  that 
long  rite  of  passage  we  call 
“education” — from  kindergarten  through 
college — is  the  foundation  on  which  our 
children  can  build  a more  solid  Quaker 
identity.  Lacking  such  institutions,  our 
children  often  lack  a larger  daily  com- 
munity with  a distinctively  Quaker  ethos 
of  fellow  students  and  teachers.  Lacking 
such  a community,  they  often  find  it  just 
that  much  harder  to  feel  they  are  partici- 
pants in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  Paul  Lacey’s  book  could  serve 
parents  and  religious  education  commit- 
tees alike  as  a start  for  our  thinking.  □ 

Journey  to  Bosnia:  A Return  to  Self  by 
Suzanne  Hubbard  O’Hatnick.  Pendle 
Hilt  Pamphlet  #348.  February,  2000.  46 
pp.  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene 
(OR)  Meeting. 

The  author  went  first  to  Bosnia  for 
three  months  in  1996  as  a volun- 
teer with  the  Christian  Peacemaker 
Team.  This  pamphlet  consists  princi- 
pally of  stories  from  that  summer,  spent 
in  the  town  of  Jajce  where  she  worked 
with  a couple  who  were  with  the  Inter- 
national Mennonite  Organization,  a hu- 
manitarian German  group. 

She  had  lived  abroad  as  a child  and 
later  worked  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Peru. 
Hence  she  was  proficient  in  Spanish  and 
French,  but  had  no  language  skills  in 
Bosnia-Herzogovinia.  A primary  focus 
the  first  weeks  was  to  learn  to  communi- 
cate, often  practicing  over  a cup  of  cof- 
fee with  neighbors. 

Suzanne  was  “running  away”  from  a 
failing  marriage  when  she  made  this  first 
trip.  She  later  returned  to  the  area  for  a 
time  in  each  of  the  next  four  years,  the 
final  return  was  a two  year  assignment 
with  USAID,  working  with  a group  of 
non-govemmental  organizations. 

Twelve  essays  make  the  body  of  the 
pamphlet.  The  first  one  presents  factors 
pertinent  to  leaving  her  marriage  and 
preparing  for  this  work.  From  there  the 
reader  experiences  her  trip  and  impres- 
sions of  the  war-tom  Jajce.  Then  follow 
moving  accounts  of  the  work,  the  people 
and  finally  stories  from  five  individual 
lives  which  illustrate  the  painful  losses 
and  cultural  tensions  controlling  daily 
existence. 


Learning  to  listen  with  her  heart  to 
the  tragedies  faced  by  these  people,  the 
author  gained  insight  into  her  personal 
problems  and  a new  appreciation  for  the 
blessings  that  had  come  to  her.  She  and 
her  husband  have  found  a new  relation- 
ship in  their  marriage  filled  with  appre- 
ciation and  delight. 

Knowing  such  details  about  a 
war-damaged  situation  makes  heavy 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  finding 
healing  for  a personal  relationship 
through  this  exposure  is  an  encourag- 
ing aspect  of  the  report.  □ 

Live  into  the  Questions:  Write  into  the 
Answers  by  Barbara  E.  Parsons  and 
Mary  C.  Morrison.  Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet #354,  38  pp.  Review  by  Peter  An- 
derson, Colorado  Friend. 

^ ^ I ) ecause  Quakerism  is  primarily  a 

-U  religion  based  on  inner  personal 
experience  rather  than  on  creed  or  ritual,” 
wrote  Howard  Brinton,  “the  religious  auto- 
biography, usually  called  a ‘Journal’,  has 
been  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
Quaker  writing.”  The  “journal”  as  under- 
stood by  early  Friends,  was  a highly  stmc- 
tured  autobiographical  account  of  one’s 
journey  into  faith.  The  journal,  as  we  un- 
derstand it  today,  takes  a more  free-form 
approach  to  recording  one’s  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  experiences — spiritual  or 
otherwise.  The  form  may  have  changed, 
but  the  autobiographical  impulse  is  still 
strong  among  Friends.  And  autobiography 
is  still  an  important  way  of  passing  along 
any  wisdom  that  has  been  gleaned  from 
one’s  life  experience  and  from  Quaker 
faith  and  practice. 

As  the  authors  of  this  Pendle  Hill 
pamphlet  suggest,  writing  can  also  be  an 
important  part  of  one’s  faith  and  practice. 
Clearly  it  has  been  that  for  Barbara  Par- 
sons and  Mary  Morrison.  These  two  sea- 
soned guides,  with  many  years  of  teaching 
at  Pendle  Hill  and  elsewhere  between 
them,  have  much  to  offer  others  who  are 
drawn  to  reflective  writing  as  a way  of 
paying  attention  to  one’s  own  life  story.  In 
the  tradition  of  contemporary  writing  men- 
tors like  Dorothea  Brande,  Julia  Cameron, 
and  Natalie  Goldberg,  they  offer  general 
advice,  encouragement,  and  suggested  ex- 
ercises for  those  drawn  to  a writer’s  way. 

What  distinguishes  their  approach, 
more  than  any  particular  topics  or  tech- 
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niques,  many  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
that  others  have  suggested,  is  a tone  that 
I would  describe  as  wise  and  gentle.  In 
writing  about  one’s  past,  it’s  not 
enough,  they  say,  to  identify  and  dia- 
logue with  those  inward  voices  that  sti- 
fle free  flowing  words.  One  must  also 
identify  and  nurture  that  part  of  oneself, 
that  inward  listener,  who  will  hear  and 
receive  the  words  one  writes  and  re- 
spond as  one  might  to  a friend  in  con- 
versation. Unlike  those  critical  inner 
voices  that  can  silence  a writer,  this  in- 
ward listener  responds  with  encourage- 
ment, maybe  an  occasional  nudge  to- 
ward clarity  or  into  territory  that  the 
writer  has  yet  to  explore.  In  much  the 
same  spirit  that  Parsons  and  Morrison 
invite  the  writer  into  further  exploration, 
the  inward  listener  welcomes  new  words 
and  lets  them  be.  □ 

Erratum:  In  Book  Reviews  (Friends  Bulle- 
tin, Dec.  2001,  p.  18),  “David  Ferns” 
should  have  been  David  Ferris  . 


Free  Books!  Numerous  books  are  sitting 
on  the  editor’s  shelf,  awaiting  a reviewer. 
If  you’d  like  to  write  reviews  (and  thereby 
receive  a “free”  book),  please  contact  the 
editor  at  friendsbul@aol.com  or  at  5238 
Andalucia  Ct,  Whittier,  CA  90601.  Please 
indicate  what  experience  you’ve  had  in 
reviewing  books  and  what  book(s)  you’d 
like  to  review.  Also,  if  you’d  like  to  review 
a book  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest 
to  Friends,  and  it’s  not  on  the  list,  please 
contact  the  editor  and  he  will  help  arrange 
for  you  to  receive  a review  copy  from  a 
publisher.  (You  need  to  find  the  pub- 
lisher’s address.) 

Check  out  westernquaker.net  for 

THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  Western  Quakers:  a directory 
of  Western  independent  Meetings,  a calen- 
dar of  events,  links  to  other  numerous 
other  sites,  plus  hundreds  of  pages  of  arti- 
cles relating  to  A Western  Quaker  Reader 
and  Friends  Bulletin. 


Free  rental  of  "Rufus  Jones:  a Lu- 
minous Life"  and  the  study  guide 

FOR  ALL  MEETINGS  IN  COLLEGE  PARK 
AND  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting.  To  rent  a video,  contact  editor 
of  Friends  Bulletin  at  friendsbul@aol.com 
or  562-699-5670.  Rentals  must  be  returned 
within  three  weeks.  Copies  were  donated  by 
Phyllis  Jones,  a member  of  Redding  (CA) 
Meeting  now  attending  at  Vassalboro, 
Maine.  Video  and  guide  can  be  also  pur- 
chased at  $10  each,  either  from  the  FGC 
Bookstore  or  directly  from  Wellesley 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  26  Benvenue 
Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02482. 


Memorial  Minutes 


Mary  Lou  Mills  Coppock 

Our  faithful  member  Mary  Lou  Mills 
Coppock  died  peacefully  at  her  home 
on  October  11,  2001,  encircled  by  the  love 
and  prayers  of  Tempi  Friends.  Her  passing 
ended  a year-long  struggle  with  kidney  can- 
cer, brain  cancer,  and  stroke,  which  she  had 
faced  with  great  faith  and  courage;  she  ac- 
cepted death’s  approach  in  the  same  spirit 
and  with  a calm  assurance  of  God’s  love. 

Mary  Lou  was  bom  on  February  7, 
1923  at  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  to  Howard 
and  Blanche  Vinsel  Mills.  In  the  hard  times 
of  her  girlhood,  she  shared  a bed  with  her 
grandmother,  which  she  later  recalled  as  “a 
gift.”  Though  her  parents  could  not  support 
or  encourage  her,  she  competed  for  and  won 
a four-year  scholarship  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Graduating  with  high  hon- 
ors in  June  1944,  Mary  Lou  began  a teaching 
career  that  spanned  more  than  four  decades. 
During  the  summers  and  sabbatical  leaves 
she  studied  at  eleven  other  American  and 
European  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  awarded  her  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1947. 

Phoenix  College  hired  Mary  Lou  as  an 
instructor  in  German  language  and  literature 
in  1957.  She  joined  the  faculty  before  the 
creation  of  the  Maricopa  Community  Col- 
lege District,  and  took  an  active  part  in  cam- 
pus governance  for  years.  Upon  her  retire- 
ment in  1987  the  District  presented  her  an 
award  for  distinguished  service.  She  had 
taught  continuously  and  longer  than  any 
other  faculty  member  in  the  College’s  his- 
tory, an  achievement  of  which  she  was  espe- 
cially proud. 


After  her  retirement,  she  maintained  an 
interest  in  the  politics  and  goings-on  of 
Phoenix  College — “The  Smarts  Factory”  as 
she  called  it.  Mary  Lou  Mills  married  Harold 
Coppock,  a birthright  Quaker,  at  Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois  on  February  4,  1950,  and  their 
divorce  was  finalized  in  1984  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  When  their  marriage  broke  up,  it 
fell  to  Mary  Lou  to  continue  raising  two 
sons  on  her  own — not  an  easy  task.  The  care 
and  support  of  Roger  and  Roland,  and  later 
her  two  grandchildren,  formed  a major  focus 
of  her  life.  With  the  support  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  she  struggled  against  and  de- 
feated alcoholism.  Even  after  30  years  of 
total  abstinence  and  sobriety,  she  still  called 
herself  “an  alcoholic.” 

Mary  Lou  came  to  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  through  her  marriage.  She 
joined  Phoenix  Monthly  Meeting  in  1960 
and  transferred  her  membership  to  Tempe 
Meeting  in  1985.  In  the  course  of  forty 
years,  she  served  as  presiding  clerk  of  Phoe- 
nix Meeting  and  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  served  Tempe  Monthly  Meeting  at 
various  times  as  presiding  clerk,  recording 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  as  a member  of  the 
building,  finance,  religious  education,  coun- 
sel and  oversight,  and  worship  and  ministry 
committees.  Her  high  standard  of  personal 
integrity  and  her  steadfast  commitment  to 
gospel  order  enriched  the  Meeting  and  we 
often  found  her  meticulous  care  for  the  right 
ordering  of  Meeting  affairs  invaluable.  She 
was  often  impatient  with  those  of  her  friends 
whom  she  saw  as  falling  short  of  God’s  high 
standards  or  failing  in  their  human  obliga- 
tions. In  the  end,  though,  a fierce  loving  for- 
giveness would  prevail.  Adherence  to  frugal 
simplicity  in  her  personal  life  enabled  Mary 
Lou’s  generous  support  of  Tempe  Meeting 
and  Durango  (Colorado)  Meeting  in  the 
building  of  their  meetinghouses.  She  sup- 


Thank  you,  lUary  Lou!  ... 

A note  of  thanks  from  the  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin 

A generous  contributor  to  Friends  Bulletin  as  well  as  to  other  Quaker  organiza- 
tions, Mary  Lou  Coppock  made  giving  a central  part  of  her  spiritual  life.  When 
she  passed  on,  she  remembered  Friends  Bulletin  in  her  will  and  all  of  her  fellow 
Board  members  were  deeply  appreciative.  Her  gift  helped  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
send  out  our  “omnibus”  run  of  4,000  copies  of  Friends  Bulletin  in  December. 

As  was  often  the  case,  Mary  Lou’s  example  challenged  me  to  look  more  deeply 
into  my  own  behavior.  During  our  recent  Board  meeting,  I realized  that  I hadn’t  yet 
gotten  around  to  writing  up  a will.  Since  I don’t  feel  comfortable  asking  others  to  do 
anything  that  I haven’t  done,  I commissioned  Lanny  Jay,  an  attorney  who  serves  as 
treasurer  of  our  Board,  to  draw  a will  up  for  my  wife  and  myself  so  that  we  could 
support  the  Quaker  organizations  we  care  about  when  we  pass  on.  We  learned  that 
by  having  a will,  we  save  4%  in  probate  costs — which  means  we  can  give  even  more 
generously  to  our  favorite  Quaker  causes! 

I hope  that  you  will  consider  including  Friends  Bulletin  in  your  will.  If  you  have 
not  done  so  already,  and  would  like  more  information,  please  contact  Lanny  Jay, 
who  would  be  happy  to  advise  you.  Phone:  707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E- 
mail:  landbirdl4@  cs.com.  Your  gift  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  magazine’s  con- 
tinued ability  to  be  a voice  for  and  among  independent  Western  Friends.  □ 
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ported  other  organizations  too,  most  notably 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion, the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources, 
Prisoner  Visitation  and  Support,  Friends 
Bulletin,  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  She 
served  on  the  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Faith  and  Practice  Committee  and  many 
other  committees,  and  she  was  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin.  She  regarded 
her  service  to  the  wider  Friends  community 
as  a solemn  duty.  Responding  to  debate  over 
the  planned  location  of  Yearly  Meeting  she 
said,  “Tell  me  where  it’s  going  to  be  and  I 
will  be  there.”  Friends  noted  her  absence 
from  the  most  recent  Yearly  Meeting  and 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  sessions  with  sorrow 
and  both  gatherings  minuted  appreciation  for 
her  years  of  active  devotion. 

The  affection  and  respect  which  she 
inspired  far  and  wide  are  reflected  in  the 
many  messages  which  have  come  to  Tempe 
Friends  Meeting  since  her  death.  The  pres- 
ence of  God  and  reliance  on  the  Light  were 
daily  realities  for  Mary  Lou.  These,  together 
with  prayer  and  regular  immersion  in  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  writings  inspired 
her  consistent.  Spirit-led  ministry.  We  re- 
member that  once  when  asked  her  favorite 
place,  she  answered  “Meeting  for  Worship”. 

In  the  year  of  her  final  illness  Tempe 
Monthly  Meeting  recognized  Mary  Lou  for 
her  regular  ministry  and  her  extraordinary 
discernment,  insight,  and  faithfulness. 

Mary  Lou  Mills  Coppock  is  survived  by 
her  son  Roland,  who  lived  with  her  and  as- 
sisted in  her  final  care,  and  by  her  son 
Roger,  her  daughter-in-law  Gloria,  and  her 
beloved  grandchildren  Alice  and  Will,  of 
San  Diego,  CA. 

Tempe  Friends  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  vital  ministry  brought  to  our  meetings 
for  worship  and  business  through  the  words 
and  life  of  Mary  Lou  Mills  Coppock.  The 
memory  of  her  courage,  faith,  and  trust  in 
God  now  becomes  part  of  the  Meeting’s 
spiritual  heritage. □ 

Jane  S.  Mayer 

Longtime  Carmel  (CA)  community  activ- 
ist, Jane  S.  Mayer,  died  Sunday,  July  14, 
2001,  at  the  age  of  89  in  Carmel.  Wife  of 
distinguished  writer,  journalist,  and  lecturer, 
Milton  S.  Mayer,  she  had  lived  in  Carmel  for 
fifty  years. 

Bom  Dorothy  Jane  Stoddard,  in  Joplin, 
MO,  in  1912,  she  grew  up  in  Seattle,  WA. 
She  attended  the  University  of  Washington 
before  beginning  a ten  year  career  in  fashion. 
She  was  fashion  coordinator  and  consultant 
for  several  large  department  stores  and  lec- 
tured on  fashion  on  college  campuses  and  on 
the  radio. 

Married  to  Robert  Franklin  Scully  from 
1940-1947,  she  had  two  sons.  Rock  and 
Dicken  Scully,  who  both  were  raised  and 
have  recently  returned  to  live  in  Carmel.  She 
married  Milton  Mayer  in  1947,  and  together 


they  produced  the  Voices  of  Europe  radio 
broadcasts  conducting  interviews  throughout 
Europe.  For  many  years  they  co-Ied  Great 
Books  Discussion  Seminars  in  both  Europe 
and  America  on  university  campuses  as  well 
as  in  Carmel. 

As  lifelong  civil  libertarians  and  paci- 
fists, she  and  Milton  fought  intolerance,  big- 
otry, racism,  and  over  zealous  nationalism 
wherever  they  found  it.  As  activists  for 
peace  and  disarmament  during  the  cold  war, 
they  both  represented  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (Quakers)  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  many  international 
peace  conferences. 

Jane  and  her  family  moved  to  Carmel  in 
1951.  Long  concerned  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  tourism  and  the  changing  face  and  spirit 
of  Carmel,  she  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Carmel  Residents  Associa- 
tion, and  a member  of  the  Carmel  General 
Plan  Committee.  She  was  also  a member  of 
the  Historic  Preservation  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Carmel  as  well  as  a board  member  of 
the  Cherry  Foundation.  She  was  a tireless 
advocate  for  the  conservation  of  Carmel’s 
unique  character. 

Milton  Mayer  died  in  1986,  and  Jane  is 
survived  by  her  two  step-daughters,  Julie 
Mayer  Vognar  of  Berkeley,  CA,  and 
Amanda  Mayer  Stinchecum  of  Brooklyn, 
NY,  and  by  her  two  sons.  Rock  Robert 
Scully  and  Richard  Spencer  Scully  of 
Carmel,  CA.D 


Choice! 


Y ou  don’t  have  to  pay  for  weapons 
and  war.  There  are  alternatives- 
you  can  redirect  your  income  taxes 
to  meet  community  needs. 

Contact  NWTRCC  (National  War  Tax 
Resistance  Coordinating  Committee): 

PO  Box  6512 'Ithaca,  NY  14851 
nwtrcc@lightlink.com 
www.nonviolence.org/wt 
1-800-269-7464 
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Doris  Holbert  Bryant 

Doris  Holbert  Bryant  was  bom  March 
20,  1924,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  Lark 
Holbert  and  Scottie  Sue  Tabb  Holbert.  She 
and  John  Francis  Bryant  were  married  on 
April  15,  1943,  in  South  Mills,  NC.  They 
relocated  to  San  Diego,  CA,  in  June,  1951. 
She  attended  San  Diego  State  University  and 
graduated  in  the  field  of  literature  with  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree.  Her  Master’s  thesis 
was  written  on  the  literary  works  of  J.  D. 
Salinger.  Because  she  devoted  most  of  her 
time  to  her  family  and  children,  she  limited 
her  English  teaching  at  San  Diego  City  Col- 
lege to  a part-time  basis. 

In  1958  she  started  going  to  La  Jolla 
Friends  Meeting  as  an  attender  and  about 
1970  became  a member.  She  and  her  family 
were  a part  of  this  Meeting  for  many  years; 
both  of  her  children  participated  in  First  Day 
School  there.  In  1980  she  requested  transfer 
of  her  membership  to  San  Diego  Monthly 
Meeting  and  was  accepted  Febmary  8,  1981. 
She  wrote  in  her  letter  requesting  transfer  of 
membership  that  she  was  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  because 
of  the  mystical  form  of  worship,  the  absence 
of  dogma,  and  the  avoidance  of  authority 
other  than  the  Inner  Light.  She  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  death  penalty  policy  of 
the  United  States  government  and  was  a tire- 
less supporter  of  equality  among  races  and 
ethnic  groups. 

Doris  enjoyed  writing,  and  she  used  it 
extensively  in  letter-writing  to  members  of 
the  Meeting.  For  several  years  she  wrote  the 
newsletter  for  San  Diego  Meeting.  Also,  she 
compiled  the  data  and  wrote  a job  descrip- 
tion booklet  for  the  various  positions  and 
committees  of  San  Diego  Meeting,  which 
has  been  helpful  to  those  taking  on  the  as- 
signments. She  served  a term  as  Clerk  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee. 

Her  husband  died  March  28,  1981,  and 
was  memorialized  at  a service  held  at  La 
Jolla  Meetinghouse. 

Doris’s  heart  failed  fatally  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  2001,  after  a long  period  of  poor 
health  necessitating  dialysis  and  with  the 
disabling  effects  of  stroke.  In  spite  of  her 
limited  health  and  ability,  she  was  always 
cheerful  and  never  complained. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  John  Lark 
Bryant  and  her  daughter,  Paula  Sue  Bryant; 
by  John’s  children  Emma  Bryant,  Eliza  Bry- 
ant, and  an  adopted  daughter  Liana  Bryant: 
and  by  Paula’s  daughter  Cerise  Olivia  Pratt. 
Cerise  attended  First  Day  School  at  San  Di- 
ego Meeting  for  a period  of  time  with  her 
grandmother.  Doris  enjoyed  bringing  Cerise 
and  the  Meeting  was  always  delighted  to 
have  her  there.  □ 

Wolfgang  Joseph  Thron 

Wolf  Thron  died  at  home  of  emphysema 
on  August  21,  2001.  He  was  83  years 
old.  Bom  in  Ribnitz,  Germany  on  August  17, 
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1918  to  Annemarie  and  Ludwig  Thron,  he 
emigrated  to  the  US  in  1936  to  attend 
Princeton  University.  He  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  1939  and  went  on  to 
receive  his  PhD  in  mathematics  from  Rice 
Institute  in  1943. 

Wolf  Thron  met  the  love  of  his  life, 
Ann  Lukach,  at  a railroad  station  en  route 
to  a post-war  work  camp  in  Europe.  They 
were  married  in  New  York  in  1953.  In 
1954  they  moved  from  St.  Louis  to  Boul- 
der, where  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  He  was  awarded  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  Medal  and  named  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  upon  his  retirement  in  1983. 
He  was  author  of  three  books  and  wrote 
and  edited  many  articles  in  the  field  of 
mathematics. 

Wolf  and  Ann  traveled  widely 
throughout  their  married  life  with  their 
growing  family.  They  spent  eight  years 
abroad  in  Germany,  India,  the  Philippines, 
and  Norway,  where  Wolf  continued  his 
work  in  Mathematics  and  was  honored  by 
the  Royal  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Letters. 

Wolf  had  a deep  love  and  knowledge 
of  history  and  art  as  well  as  mathematics. 
He  loved  observing  people — whether 
friends,  family,  or  strangers,  their  lives, 
relationships,  and  their  inner  workings. 
He  had  a sense  of  humor  that  became 
more  evident  the  more  one  grew  to  know 
him.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  wood- 
carver,  creating  over  a hundred  sculptures 
over  his  lifetime.  As  a young  adult  he  was 
one  of  a group  of  rock  climbers  who  en- 
joyed many  of  the  climbs  so  popular  with 
Boulder  climbers  today. 

Wolf  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Boulder  Meeting  and  served  the  Meeting  for 
almost  fifty  years.  He  was  Treasurer,  Clerk 
and  served  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  Ministry  and  Counsel  Committee.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  integrity,  with  a dedica- 
tion to  honesty.  His  honesty  was  a gift  to 
many,  and  a challenge  to  others. 

In  the  early  1950s  he  participated  in 
volunteer  work  camps  run  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Germany  and 
in  Missouri.  In  his  later  years  he  became  a 
philanthropist,  supporting  Quakers,  the  Peo- 
ple’s Clinic  and  dozens  of  other  humanitar- 
ian causes.  He  created  an  endowment  for 
young  mathematicians  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

He  was  a loving  father,  grandfather, 
brother  and  friend.  Wolf  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  wife  Ann.  He  is  survived  by  his 
sister,  Liselotte  Caeser,  of  Giessen,  Ger- 
many; his  daughters,  Penelope  Thron-Weber 
of  Denver  and  Karin  Thron  of  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico;  three  sons:  Jonathan  Thron  of 
Bolingbrook,  Illinois,  Peter  Thron  of  West- 
minster and  Rajinder  Thron  of  Ringwood, 
New  Jersey;  five  grandchildren,  Risa  and 
Katya  Thronweber,  and  Liliana,  Isaiah  and 
Mariah  Thron.  □ 
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Quaker  Organizations 
AND  Publications 

‘The  great  theological  diversity  within  The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  by  no  means  a 
liability.  The  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship 
seeks  to  create  a climate  for  a loving,  listening 
spirituality  within  our  meetings  for  worship, 
business  and  learning  in  which  all  attendees 
may  share  the  deepest  witness  of  their  belief 
system.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  ‘Give  peace  a 
chance,’  to  practice  conflict  resolution,  and  to 
wage  peace.  Our  meetings  should  strive  to  nur- 
ture mutual  awareness,  understanding  and  com- 
passion.” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail; 
QUF@ot.com. 

Quaker  Books — Rare  and  out-of-print  jour- 
nals, histoiy,  religion.  Contact  us  for  specific 
wants.  Vintage  Books,  181  Hayden  Rowe 
Street,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508- 
435-3499.  E-mail;  vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read 
Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 

FQA’s  goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  liter- 
ary, visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes 
of  Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and 
outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web: 
http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact;  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — ^informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample 
available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For 
information  contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  412)14 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 

E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers,  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retire- 
ment community  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care 
living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly (EASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The 
welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an  envi- 
ronment which  stresses  independence  is  highly 
valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.ffiendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  ‘SW  Portland,  OR;  A 
small  Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6, 
rooted  in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided 
with  a quality  academic  and  a developmentally 
appropriate  education.  The  school  environment 
is  caring  and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on 
non-violent  resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

Friends  Western  School,  5827  York 
Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90042.  323- 

257-2727,  www.ffiendswestemschool.org;  or 
E-mail  us,  admin@friendswestemschool.org. 
Ages  served;  kindergarten — grade  3.  Friends 
Western  School  (a  Quaker  school)  is  dedicated 
to  educating  the  mind,  heart,  body  and  spirit  of 
each  child  who  attends.  We  will  educate  chil- 
dren to  approach  problems  with  knowledge  and 
creativity,  and  to  treat  their  fellow  humans  with 
respect  and  compassion.  The  mission  of  FWS 
is  threefold:  to  cultivate  every  child’s  natural 
gifts  and  multiple  intelligences;  to  balance  di- 
rect instmction  and  discovery  so  that  learning 
becomes  intrinsically  rewarding,  and  to  inte- 
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grate  spiritual  inquiry  and  Quaker  values — 
peace,  community,  equality,  simplicity — in 
curriculum  and  daily  practice.  We  won’t  tell 
your  child  what  to  believe,  but  will  nurture  his 
or  her  unique  spiritual  nature.  Enrollment  for 
September  2002  begins  in  2002  for  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  3. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker 
Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful, 
historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east 
of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station 
for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  ac- 
commodations including  continental  breakfast 
for  groups  & individuals.  515  East  Capitol 
Street  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail: 
dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone;  202-543- 
5560.  FAX:  202-543-3814. 

Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning 
January,  June,  or  September.  Assist  with  semi- 
nars and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 
blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and 
small  stipend. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  QUAKER  HOUSE  IN  SEATTLE  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E- 

mail;  pablopaz@juno.com 

Resident  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing  light 
hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought  for 
a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 
RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

Services 

Practice  simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  organized!  Friendly  pro- 
fessional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter 
and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. 415-898-2025. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All 
ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encour- 
age confidence  in  people  who  are  fearful  of 
horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse 
lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world  from  the 
horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit  www. 
friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825 

3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite. 
com. 


Tours  and  Opportunties 

Hinshaw  Tours  in  12th  and  Final 
Year.  Finland  in  2001  led  the  world  in  po- 
litical transparency  and  economic  growth; 
Guatemala  was  near  the  bottom  on  both  indi- 
ces. In  conjunction  with  a study  of  causes/ 
effects  of  these  extremes  in  political  culture, 
with  lessons  for  the  US,  Quaker  anthropol- 
gist/educator  Robert  Hinshaw  will  lead  final 
study  tours  to  Finland/Sweden  6/16-7/5, 
2002  (and  2003)  and  to  Guatemala  12  days 
over  Easter  2003.  He  has  led  20  Guatemala 
and  4 Scandinavia  tours  the  past  decade, 
accompanied  primarily  by  Quakers.  Lodging 
in  Finland  is  at  Viittakivi  (founded  by  Quak- 
ers) and  in  Sweden  at  the  Quaker  retreat  cen- 
ter directed  by  Robert’s  daughter,  Julia,  and 
Mats  Ryberg.  Also  available;  a third  and 
final  4-Comers  tour  to  Anasazi  sites  and 
Navajo,  Ute,  and  Hopi  communities,  focus- 
ing on  the  Wetherill  Quaker  family  legacy, 
9/9-21/2002.  12500  Summit,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64145.  <robhinshaw@msn.com>. 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 
January  23  - February  3,  2003.  Visit  the 
Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Roy  Joe 
and  Ruth  Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam  Road, 
Sabina,  OH  45169.  Tel/FAX  937-584-2900 
or  520-364-8694  or  E-mail:  j Stuckey @racsa. 
co.cr  www.crstudytours.com. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SEC- 
OND, HOME.  360-degree  mountain  views, 
4,000  feet  elevation,  often  near  perfect 
weather  among  good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe 
and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo 
Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website:  arizo- 
nafriends.com. 

Summer  Internship — to  provide  Quaker 
information  & referral;  interpret  Quakerism 
to  inquirers;  promote  Quaker  ecumenism. 
We  seek  a young  adult  Quaker  as  a full-time, 
4-month  intern,  mid-May  to  mid-September, 
2002 — or  dates  as  close  to  these  as  possible. 
Qualifications:  active  member/seasoned  at- 
tender  of  a meeting/church  affiliated  with  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends;  age  20-25; 
well-versed  in  Quaker  beliefs,  practices,  and 
history  (and  eager  to  leam  more);  dedicated 
to  promoting  Quaker  ecumenism;  interested 
in  interpreting  full  breadth  and  depth  of 
Quaker  belief  and  endeavors  to  others; 
skilled  in  verbal,  written,  and  electronic 
communication;  computer  literate,  with  ex- 
perience/interest in  learning  web-site  mainte- 
nance and  development;  flexible,  with  ability 
to  handle  variety  of  tasks  in  fast-paced  office 
and  still  maintain  sense  of  humor;  capable  of 
working  in  space-challenged  office.  Bene- 
fits: $280/week  stipend,  medical  coverage. 


paid  holidays.  Assistance  finding  housing. 
Application  deadline:  April  15,  2002.  To 
leam  more,  see  our  web-site — http;//www. 
afsc.org/qic.htm  or  contact:  Peggy  Mor- 
scheck.  Director,  Quaker  Information  Cen- 
ter, 1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102.  215-241-7024;  fax:  215-567-2096; 
quakerinfo@afsc.org 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL;  <www.fcnl.org>),  a 
Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interesL  seeks  a 
full-time  Legislative  Secretary  (lobbyist). 
Job  requires  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  legislative  processes;  excellent  writing, 
research,  communication,  and  interpersonal 
skills;  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
Friends’  testimonies  and  FCNL  policies.  For 
application  or  additional  information,  please 
send  E-mail  to  <search@fcnl.org>.  Com- 
pleted applications  due  April  30.  Position 
available  beginning  July  1 or  later. 

The  Trauma  Healing  and  Reconciliation 
Service,  Burundi:  The  African  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  (AGLI)  of  the  Friends  Peace 
Teams  is  recmiting  two  international  peace 
team  members  for  a 27-month  commitment 
(Sept  14,  2002  until  Dec  14,  2004)  to  join 
the  Peace  Team  developing  the  Trauma 
Healing  and  Reconciliation  Service  in  Bu- 
rundi. This  program  is  a joint  effort  of  AGLI 
and  Burundi  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  and 
began  its  services  on  April  1,  2001.  AGLI  is 
seeking  (1)  a person  with  skills  and  knowl- 
edge in  trauma  healing,  mediation,  counsel- 
ing, and/or  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project 
and  (2)  grant  writing  and  administration  and 
other  administrative  skills.  Applicants 
should  have  overseas  experience  with  a pref- 
erence for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  a willingness 
to  leam  Kirundi  (the  language  of  Bumndi), 
clearness  to  live  in  a country  with  ongoing 
security  issues  due  to  a civil  war,  and  abide 
with  the  strict  standards  of  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting.  Fundraising  for  the  program  and  a 
commitment  to  stay  involved  with  AGLI 
upon  return  to  the  home  country  are  ex- 
pected. Applicants  are  required  to  meet  with 
a clearness  committee  and  submit  a report  by 
its  Clerk  and  develop  a long-term  support 
committee  for  the  time  in  Africa  and  after 
returning  to  the  home  country.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  members,  attenders,  and 
those  knowledgeable  about  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  and  its  meth- 
ods. Travel  expenses,  a modest  stipend,  and 
health  benefits  are  provided.  Applications 
are  due  by  May  26,  2002  with  selection 
made  on  June  11  for  a departure  about  Sep- 
tember 14,  2002.  Additional  information 
and  an  application  form  can  be  obtained 
from  davidzarembka@juno.com  or  writing 
to  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative,  7785 
Alicia  Ct,  Maplewood,  MO  63143. 


ConcernQcl (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Straight  / Gay.  Since  1984. 
FreeSampie:  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  M A 01 242 

S (413)  445-6309 

or  B http://www.concernedsingles.com 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Not  a monastery,  not  an  ashram, 

not  a commune,  not  a graduate  school 

or  a theological  seminary, 

but  a spiritually -centered  teaming 

community  where  something  of  the 

Benedictine  rhythm  of  work,  worship 

and  study  interpenetrate  each  other . . . 

Douglas  Steere 


A Quaker  Center  for 
Study  and  Contemplation 

In  1929,  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere  were  a part  of  the 
organizing  committee  and  served  on  the  site  selection 
committee  for  the  “new  school”  that  was  to  open  in  1930 
as  Pendle  Hill.  For  over  sixty  years,  they  played  a major  role 
in  shaping  the  vision  and  character  of  Pendle  Hill. 

Douglas,  a Haverford  College  professor  of  philosophy,  was  a 
prolific  writer  and  lecturer  and  a world-renowned  ecumeni- 
cal religious  leader.  He  gave  numerous  lectures,  authored 
eight  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets,  and  with  Dorothy  led  many 
retreats  at  Pendle  Hill.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Pendle  Hill 
from  its  inception  to  1982  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  Board 
for  twenty-two  years.  Douglas  Steere  died  in  1995. 


Douglas  & Dorothy  Steere 
Resident  Program  Scholarship  Fund 

Through  a generous  endowment  gift  from  the  Douglas  and 
Dorothy  Steere  family  trust,  Pendle  Hill  has  established  the 
Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere  Resident  Program  Scholarship  Fund. 
Individuals  may  apply  for  a scholarship  to  worship,  study,  work,  and 
reside  at  Pendle  Hill  for  an  academic  year  or  for  one  or  two  terms. 

To  receive  a copy  of  the  2002-2003  Pendle  Hill  catalog, 
scholarship  information,  and  application  forms,  please  contact: 

Bobbi  Kelly,  Admissions  Associate 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 


Dorothy  played  a leading  role  in  reopening  historic  Radnor 
Meeting  and  reconciling  the  Hicksite  and  Orthodox 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings.  With  Douglas  she  traveled 
widely  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  and  led  workshops  and  retreats,  especially 
for  women,  at  Pendle  Hill.  Dorothy  was  active  on  Pendle 
Hill’s  Board  and  committees  until  1991  and  is  currently  an 
honorary  member  of  the  General  Board. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Douglas  and  Dorothy 
Steere,  you  may  order.  Love  at  the  Heart  of  Things:  A 
Biography  of  Douglas  Steere,  by  E.  Glenn  Hinson  from  the 
Pendle  Hill  Bookstore  (800)-742-3150,  ext  2.  Books  and 
pamphlets  written  by  Douglas  Steere  are  also  available  from 
the  Pendle  Hill  bookstore. 


Wallingford,  PA  19086 
(800)  742-3150,  Ext.  137 
admissions@pendlehill.org 


As  part  of  Pendle  Hill’s  Campaign  for  a New  Century,  we 
honor  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere.  For  information  on  how 
you  can  honor  a special  person  by  making  an  investment  in 
Pendle  Hill,  please  contact: 

Barbara  Parsons 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086 

(800)  742-3150,  ext.  132  or 

e-mail:  contribution.s@pendlehill.org 
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Check  Out  Our  New  Website: 


westernquaker.net 


Have  You  Renewed? 

We'd  like  to  keep  bringing  you  the  latest  news  and  spiritual  insights 
of  Western  Quakers. 
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